


ves AND BUSY DAYS 
FOR AMATEUR GARDENERS 





Much Pleasure Can Be Derived From Experimenting, and the Re- 
sults Include More Than Experience—Early 
‘Gardening Now Begun. 














hat could be transformed according to 
this year's mode. 

At the millinery shops there is always 
more or less objection to working over 
old material, and the milliner will talk 
and talk on the impracticability of using 
the buckle, feathers or straw a second 
season, while all the time you know in 
your inmost soul that the buckle is the 
identical match for the one that is on 
the pattern hat she is trying to sell you. 
If a milliner uses old material she loses 
an opportunity to sel] new. It is to her 
advantage to prove that the feathers 
cannot be used again and she does it seven 
times out of eight. 

It is at this time that the neighborhood 
milliner appears as a ministering angel, 
and she receives the apolegetic offer of 
the last year’s buckle and feathers quite 
as a matter of course, and admires the 








just as we do with the dressmaker. It 
would be too much to ask one woman to 
do both, but think of the advantages to 
both the employer and the employed if she 


could. 


AMERICAN WOMEN 








A London Journal Pays a Happy 
Tribute to Them. 


“Why is it," said an American lady in 
London the other day, “that most of you 
English people will persist in taking the 
noisy young woman of 18 or 20, who stays 
alone at & hotel, and is her own protector 
and chaperon, as the typical American girl?" 
Probably the easiest reply would have been 
to say that the real Americans are so quiet 
and ladylike that they attract no attention, 
and that the pushful hotel young lady was 
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HER COUNTRYWOMEN 





Her Long Residence in England Enables Her to Take an Unprejudiced, 
but Sympathetic, View of the Change Wrought in American 
Society in a Quarter Century. 
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onions, tomatoes or asparagus; serve string 
beans with boiled ham. 

If macaroni is served with roast duck, 
add tomatoes, turnips browned, or string 
beans. 

When only two vegetables are served a 
salad may be added and will be appreciated. 

It is sometimes well to serve some ong 
vegetable as a separate course—spaghetti, 
asparagus, artichokes, stuffed cabbage and 
cauliflower are all appetizing when served 
alone. 

If a salad is served for dinner be sure that 
it is a green salad, like lettuce, celery, endive, 
tomato, chicory or watercress. Those with 
a French dressing will be much more accept- 
able than any of the salads composed of meat 
mixtures. The latter are in place for supper 
or luncheon where no meat has been eerved, 
or, perhaps, only a cold meat. 








































Often fish replace the regular meat at a — 
The woman who has scrimped on her] Good Housekeeping this month has &|buckle and goes into raptures over the |taken as he real representative of her coun- | ,, MTS- Arthur Paget, the daughter of Mrs. | “Speaking of American society in general | home dinner. When botled Eire plain potato 1 
Easter outfit that she might add to her/ fascinating tale of two young bachelors | feather in a manner that is calculated to|trywomen. Jt would not have been, how- | Paran Stevens and the personal friend|I might say that it differs little from the | pans with parsley sauce, and cucumbers with 
hoard of pocket money for plants and | who, in the spring, developed an uncon-| warm the heart of their owner. ever, a fitting answer. There is no such | 9f the new King of England, is spending | society which one finds in England. In| french dressing; when broiled, French fried i 
seeds has been in a state of delightful ac- | querable homesickness in their New York} In Boston and New York there are mil-|ihiug as commonplace American women, 99V9r21 months in New York after a long | this country there is the absence of the | potatoes and tomatoes, either stuffed or fried; N 
tivity and expectancy this week. If she | flat. Finally, confessing to their linger- | liners who go out by the day just aS|'Their cleverness, with and bright womanly | ?b5erce from this country, Mrs. Paget | court, which creates and dictates prece-! with baked fish, plain boiled potatoes, and ] 
has not actually begun seed planting she | ing loveof thesoiland growingthings,they}seamstresses make their visitations. | qualities make them conspicuous, They aim | 58S given the following impressions of| dents, and which establishes the English | stewed cucumbers with drawn butter sauce. 
has been giving her lawn and grounds! were encouraged to see what they could | They are usually employed by the hour|at being real, helpful companions to their | 4merica and American social life: social system. In America, society is EOV- | With fried oysters serve cold slaw, toma- E 
much attention and has been getting all] do to gratify that love. They fitted a/and charge about 50 cents for the sixty|husbands and brothers. Perhaps that is why Many changes of a radical nature have| erned by certain unwritten laws which, toes, either plain, boiled or as a salad. Fish 
her gardening preparations made. If she| wide shelf in their window, placing on| minutes. As it is possible to copy the|they have the best time of any women on |OCCurred since 1 left here twenty-two however, are as powerful in influencing | croquettes, sauce Hollandaise aud plain 
is starting plants in the house, these have | it two boxes. At one side of the window | most elaborate confection in two or three | earth. They have earned the position they | Yeats ago. Mentally, morally  and|social'action as are the rules of the court boiled potatoes, either in balls or with the to 
a fascination that is infinite compared | frame, higher up, was a box, in which | hours, one does not have to be very well|enjoy in the estimation of their men folk, | Physically the attitude of American men abroad. jackets on. 
with their utilitarian value. were planted in very rich soil, cucumber} versed in arithmetic to see the financial] which made Max O’Reil declare that if he| 32d women seems to have undergone a There is one thing with which a strang-|" A jelly will often add much to a meat 
The experienced gardener has gone to| seeds. These vines not only bore fruit| advantages that arise from employing the|had any future reincarnation to undergo he | CO™plete metamorphosis. In many things} er coming to America cannot fall to be im- course, and may sometimes be used in place 
work in a systematic way, placing great | luxuriantly, as the reward for much at- j| visiting milliner. Hats that the down-| would beg the Great Ruler of the Universe |! Cannot fail to observe vast improve-| pressed, namely—the opulence and lux-| o¢ a third vegetable. With mutton or venis 
faith in her own experiences, but, as these | tention, but were a delight to the eye as| town shops show for from $20 to $25 can|to make him sn American woman, says the | Ment; in others I am inclined to be par-| ury of the wealthy classes. The lavish son, use currant jelly; cranberry with turkey 
differ greatly ,the methods of procedure | they were festooned about the window, fbe put together under $10 by the skillful| London Telegraph. tial to the old regime. way in which money is spent is truly won- | or chicken, Wild duck is improved by serve 
are much varied and the advice given to| while the tender young onions, crisp | fingers whose owner does not have to pay| However, passing from thet, there is real- Contrast, for instance, the education | derful. Entertainments are given on a| ing sour grape jelly with it. With pork and 
&n aspiring novice by the different pre-| radishes and lettuce effectually silenced | enormous rents, large salaries to her as-|ly no excuse why the old traditions should | 424 bringing up of an American girl twen-| scale which is almost beyond imagining. goose, serve apple sauce, and with boiled 
ns with whom she talks, eagerly drink-| scoffing friends. sistants or carry a stock of novelties. linger so obstinately in this country. There | ty years ago with that of the American} The appointment of the home of the] chicken grape jelly. 
g in their sage remarks, is rather puz- AES E ava s rem Not infrequently the first hour is spent|are now hundreds of American women per- | SOClety girl of to-day. In the days when| wealthy American is magnificent. The ——————————— = 
rling to her when she comes to assort saat a tse dm ” | by the employer and employed in a visit! manently resident in our metropolis, and they | I used to attend Mrs. Macaulay's school| question of saving expense seems never to THE CHINESE MOTHER-IN-LAW 
and fle it away in mental pigeonholes.| A story calculated to stir still more|to a shop where styles and trimming are|ere supplemented by thousands of their sis- | In. Madison avenue educational standards| be considered. : 
Everybody believes in getting the garden| the ambitions of the amateur gardeners | discussed in an undertone. The materials | ters, whose brillant intellectuality every | Were almost entirely different from what) “One cannot fail to notice also the gen- | Li tte Prescribed for Her Treats 
in as early as the weather will permit, | is told by the Union Signal. It relates j| for the hat are purchased and before the|summer adds something to the charm and | they are now. It seems to me that the|eral air of prosperity which manifests ee eee 
but interpretation of weather signs is| the fact that poor people of London not|day is done there is a hat in Mrs.| brightness of existence on this side of the | Studies were harder and more thorough. | itself on all sides. Every man and woman| ment by Her Daughter-in-Law. 
variant. The conclusion to which one|only raise flowers but fruits profitably} Blank's closet which is almost a dupli-| western ocean, The prominent self-pro- | We were required to learn Latin and/on the streets seems to take a great in-| The accepted authority on Chinese eti- 
seems forced is that there are no hard| in window sills and roofs. The article| cate of the one down town. tected American girl exists, but she is not | Greek and were given, absolutely, a course | terest in his or her outward appearance, | quette, written nearly eighteen hundred years 
and fast rules in gardening but that each | continues: Mrs. Catherine Wyman, who conducts|a type As a real American lady said, ''Most | Which compared closely with that which| and nearly every person one meets is well | ago py Lady Tsao, of the Han dynasty, has 
must use common sense and modify the} By the barrel plan as many strawberries | the millinery classes at the Y. W. C. A.,|of us are neither freaks nor frumps, we're | university men had to follow. In those| dressed. The better class of women dress | recently been translated by Mrs. S. L. Bald- 
suggestions, both printed and verbal, ac-|can be raised on four square feet as are|is enthusiastic in regard to young women|just normal.” But that normality is, com- | days society girls attended private| perfectly, wearing their clothes with a| win of Brookiyn, who has lived in China cas 
cording to circumstances. To the amateur | usually grown on a patch of a hundred | studying her pretty work. She laughs| pared with most of our own womankind, ab- | schools. Now they are under the charge style which is characteristically American. | for more than twenty years. The volume fg 
gardener who is thinking chiefly of results, | square feet. Inch holes, eight or ten inches | at the objection that a girl would have|normal, and it is our insular tendency to ac- | of governesses. It stands to reason that Another thing which is a very promi- | called “Instructions for Women and Girls,” 
this is almost as disheartening at first as | apart, are bored in a barrel, and a straw- | tọ take a few lessons every spring énd|cept as the type of our neighbors that which | many teachers are better than one. Each| nent feature of this country is the great! ana from the modern point of view is espe- 
the directions to the wholly inexperienced | berry plant put in each hole, the barrel | fall to keep in touch with the new fea-| differs most widely from ourselves. After all, | branch had « separate teacher and the/ nervous energy and enterprise of the peo- cially interesting in regard to the attitude 
cook to mix "according to judgment," and | being filled with rich earth, which must j| tures that come out every season. there is little difference between our national | knowledge conveyed was of a  broader|ple. Everybody seems in a hurry. No|a wife should bear toward her husband's 
season to “taste.” be well watered daily. “An ordinarily intelligent girl can tell j characteristics. What the difference is was character. one loiters by the wayside. On every| mother. For example, it says: 
Sube "rhinga tnd Novelties We gave a woman in a slum section of} as soon as she sees a hat, how it is put| very wittily expressed by the lady quoted | Life was much less complex then than countenance one sees determined purpose, 1 
^ 3 Philadelphia a tomato plant. She set it in| together," she said. “There are, of|above. She declared that both people were |it is now. There seemed to be greater sim- | energy, alertness and intelligence. I| When your mother-in-law sits, you should 
However, most city gardeners go in for|a box holding about two cubic reet of earth; | course, new features every season, but the| almost alike, ''Americans," she said, “are |plicity. It seems to me that life was then | think American men and women walk respectfully stand. 
a garden for pleasure and for exercise and | then put it on the roof and gave it plenty | girl who has taken a course in millinery |self-conscious"—at waich some of her hear- | more in accord with real human nature | more rapidly than any other people  on|Obey quickly. Dec EUIS, ow 
both may be secured in abundant measure | of water with plant food in solution. She| understands them as soon as she sees|ers seemed isclined to smile, but she went | than it is now. A society girl had very | earth. Very little time is wasted. This An MATERIE us doors, 
by an "experimental garden," and the same | gathered from it over seyenty pounds of|them. It is true that the more hets one|on—''and self-confident; the English are self- | little money to spend, nor did she seem to | is quite in contrast to life as it is lived Making no noise to waken her. 
degree of intelligence applied to the gar-,fruit. Being in a protected place this plant | trims the easier and better one dofs it,| conscious and shy. There's the whole thing | desire a great deal. Her dress was sim- |in London, where people seem to  take|Her toilet articles hasten to prepare; 
den experiments as would be used in more | yielded a large share of its products long | put that is also true of other work. Some |in a nutshell." ə | ple, like her life. There was little strain- | things less seriously, or at least less hur- | Her washbowl and towel, 
familiar pursuits will bring mope sub-|after plante in the open garden had ceased | of my girls are quicker and brighter than| Whatever may be the points of contrast|ing at effect, and there was no attempt | riedly. Her toothbrush and powder 
stantial results than mere ''experience."| bearing. Few of the latter yield over ten | others, and I can tell as soon as I see} between us, there is no doubt that Americans | on the part of each girl to become prom- | “The perpetual din and noise in New York med ers erra al to cold or too hot: 
To make sure of having something to show | pounds per plant. While plenty of water | them handie the tissue paper with which|in ever-increasing numbers are settling in| inent individually. The life seemed better | city strikes a stranger forcibly. The When the mother-in-law wakens; 
for one's labors, it might be well to stick | is needed every day too much should not be | we begin our lessons, whether they are{ England. It is remarkable how many have | rounded—fuller—more complete. I deplore | pavements are noisy and the traffic keeps | 411 these things respectfully present to her, 
to common and hardy things which no| given. Drainage by holes in the bottom of | going to be a success or not. One of them | made permanent homes in London. They like hat that system has been done away with. | up an unceasing din. I suppose, how-| Then immediately retire to one side, 
amount of indiscreet usage can wholly|the box is needed, the same as the drain | js a positive genius when it comes to mak- j| to live here. When an American has made “In certain particulars, however, the | ever, this noise is part and parcel of the| Until her toilet is Sy eet nine ule mI 
thwart. But much pleasure will be missed ! hole in the bottom of a flower pot. f ing a hat, end it is too bad that she is|a fortune he finds it almost impossible to | modern American girl seems to be greatly energy and vigor of the people. SEM approesn and present the morning 
in that way. It is all very well to make The only kind of a garden that will sat- | not obliged to make more of her talent. | live quietly in his own country. There is| superior to her early prototype. For in- I am proud. to be an American. I do Again retire and prepare her tea. 
a considerable part of the garden of “sure | isfy the gardener who takes pride in do- | She trims her own hats and the hats of all| something in the very atmosphere of the | stance, in former times it was considered | 20t Say this from a diplomatic desire to Quickly and cheerfully carry it to her; 
things," but some novelties and curiosities | ing things well is one that produces the | of her friends, but she could command a| United States that makes people wish to burn | quite remarkable for a girl to indulge flatter the country in which I chance to be| After which the breakfast table arranges 
will add much to the enjoyment of the|earliest vegetables and flowers and has a | splendid salary if she was forced to earn j| ihe candle at both ends. Over here they may |in outdoor sports. Women generally did at present residing. I make tke state-| Place the spoons and chopsticks straight, 
work. constant succession of bloom and fruit. | her own living. Very few of the girls] subdue the incandescence to the veriest glim- [fot ride, hunt, play golf, swim and take | ment after well weighing the knowledge | The rice cook soft, and 
if one's purse will permit, it is pleasure | This also enables the gardener to use the | ever abandon millinery, if they once take| mer. But chief among the attractions that) other forms of exercise as they do now. | Which I possess of women of foreign coun- age aren Man P 
to buy a moderate selection of seeds-|same plot for more than one crop in some | it up, and, while they may not make their | this country has for Americans is that they | Physically the modern girl might almost | ‘Ties, which makes me all the more proud | 19 people have had sick teeth; 
men's novelties and try these, but, in|instances, a point not to be ignored in | own dress hats, they will always be fixing| can escape the newspapers. Here wealthy | pe prononünced perfect. Her figure is | 0f being American born. Therefore, let not the food be ao dry 
lieu of thata package or two of mixed | limited space. Keeping the whole groe this hat over and changing — - a e" ap apong ied ee as Zu as | more svelte than was that of the girl of That er oan Sy = 
seeds will furnish a large amount of the|constantly producing also improves the ap- | bit to make it more becoming. ey|they wish, an hey still remain private per- | twenty years back. This is due to the > TER = $ abor vainly eats, 
same kind of pleasurable excitement. | pearance of the garden and keeps down | cannot help it.” sons. These are some of the seasons why ehr a fei of outdoor exercise which PROPER VEGETABLES WITH MEAT Rany Er a meals 
These ild flower garden mixtures and| weeds. If you intend gardening this year | ‘There is always a demand for a good | the American colony in the British metropolis |the modern girl takes. Again, in old — eI, DAS 
other similar packets have been so popu- jand did not have your ground fully pre- | milliner and at the wholesale houses lists | grows every year. But there is a more subtle | times girls wore high-heeled shoes and | Two vegetables are enough for a plain|And your great one (mother-in-law) desires 
lar that nearly all seed houses sell them| pared last fall, have it plowed or spaded are kept of those who are really worthy. | reason. Americans love to come here. The |seidom indulged in walking to any great | dinner, but if the weekly allowance for the to sleep, 
in large quantities. Sometimes the mix-|just as soon as it is dry enough, for the | when the shop women in the small towns | Writer has talked to very many Americans, | extent. This enjoyment of outdoor sports | table will allow three, or even four, then | Carefully for her spread the bed, 
tures contain only ordinary varieties, but | frost is out of it sufficiently now. Several | through the state want a milliner, they | and almost all of them admit that in coming | js one of the things which has made the | there is a greater variety, and from this | When she may peacefully rest, 
oftentimes rare and attractive plants are | varieties of seeds need cool soil in which | send to the wholesale house, naming the|to England they are coming to a place for | modern American girl so charming. every member of the family is sure to find y x rre ce eie urs Ion 
included, especially in the mixtures of|to germinate and these should be put in price they are willing to pay a week. The| which they DATUM great respect and love; “There was little travel in the early what he cares for most and what his particu- All Shae ADNOT will praise you, 
perennials. The beds made of these fur-|the ground at once. Others, cool and | wholesale house will not send out aj| Where they expect to find everything finished days, owing to the fact that transportation | lar nature seems to demand, says Table Talk. | All that know you will esteem you as good, — 
nish an infinite variety and profusion of| dampness do not injure and they also may woman for less than $15 and the price is and orderly and quiet. facilities were so wretched. We had to sit Among the wholesomie combinations that 5 
bloom and are a great satisfaction, when | wisely be. planted at once, that the first p frequently $25 a week. She is employed Ar- a in two-seated, vilely appointed convey- | Come under the “unwritten law” is mutton | The Eastern Minnesota Railway - 
one does not feel like. buying separate | spring warmth may start an early growth. | for from twelve to sixteen weeks and any | Through Sleeping Car Service toj Aces which made travel something to be | (boiled or roasted) with rice; chicken with Morning Train to Duluth. 
packets of a great many kinds. __ | Some seeds can just as well be planted in | difficulties that may arise are referred to| Kansas City via “The Milwaukee." avoided wherever possible. Now all that | croquettes of either rice or potato; duck 
In the flower garden, better results will | the fall, lying in the ground all winter. | the wholesale house, and if it is the shop- A standard first-class sleeper for Kan- | is changed. It is for this reason that the with macaroni; baked or mashed potatoes | IS the fastest train Minneapolis to Dus 
usually be obtained by depending chiefly | Indeed, some of the perennials can scarce- | woman's fault she must rectify matters or fete via C., M. & St. P. Ry's popular | modern American girl manages to see | With roast beef; mashed potatoes with fish, | luth and Superior. Leaving Minneapolis 
mri geni Po alee esc scm ly be raised in any other way. Both gar- | get along without a milliner the next sea- ae Route leaves Minneapolis 7:50 a.| more of the world than did the girl of | With this vegetable, which, as you see, is of at 9:20 eg d gone in I" Le 
s dc "hic y : s s è 7i E 4 
dL HET eR decet in o Et : o SL Paul 8:00 a, t daily and arrives |eariy days E ATE cima ovary innate, |S ts oe EV Ca 
objections to cultivating many varleties|can be EOD in ue spring and at the The woman who will make your hat at| Kansas City 7:00 o'clock next morning. The distinctive difference between the | © mA ame err ak eid xx ^ poe e vation Parlor cars. 
in the city are not only lack of space and| same time radishes, lettuce xarden cress your own home is quite as much of a The “Hedrick” Is the most direct and|two types of women in this: In olden ador Reso:  trecnee Anite bui fy — 
time but the difficulty of meeti h » , : | treasure as the seamstress who comes to} comfortable route from the Twin cities| times society girls were far more natural E. d p PoR SERES '1 d. 
_ aa y - mee d the great| cabbage seed, spinach, beets, onion seed you every spring and fall for the family | tọ Kansas City, the South, Southwest and | than they are now; whereas the girl of | cauliflower or Brussels sprouts; when the| Train to Minnetonka Next Sunday, 
ee ire cnn — Leere and sets and leek may be planted in small sewing. It is strange that the possi-| California. to-day is physically better developed. | beef is boiled add cold slaw, celery, sliced The Minneapolis & St. Louis railroad 
; 4 T S gratity ng | quantities. This may prove a gain of a f bilities in such work have not been rec-| For full information regarding lowest| There seems to be more self-conscious- | tomatoes, or a green salad; asparagus ttps, | wil] run Sunday trains to the lake, begin- 
ee gap sted T is x n a few |few days, and at all events can do no harm | ognized before, but it will not be long be- | rates apply to C. M. & St. P. Ry. ticket|ness on the part of society women now | peas and tomatoes are pleasing served with | ning April 7. Leave Minneapolis 9:45 a 
quire little dide etter thay rare ne a for none of these seeds are tender. fore we shal! be making engagements | agents or address J. T. Conley, Ass't. Gen. | than there was then, and much less sim- | boiled onions, peas, tomatoes; with lamb,| m. Returning, deave ’Tonka Bay 4:50 
tablished. When to Plant. with the visting milliners twice a year] Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. plicity. peas, mint, sauce; roast turkey, peas, boiled | p. m. 
It is not long, as Minneapolis gardeners If one has a cold frame, which means 
will remember, since it was generally be-! but little trouble or expense, all but the — 
lieved that almost no shrubs and peren-|tenderest of plants can be planted at this 
nials could survive the winters, and lit-|time, and within ten days, most of the 
tle attempt was made to cultivate any of|flower seeds can be planted in an uncov- 
them but the common cinnamon and yel-|ered seed bed in a sunny sheltered spot. 
low roses, the peony, the snowball and|A great help in germinating the finer 
ihe woodbine. The list has now expanded | seeds is to cover the seed bed with pieces 
surprisingly and is growing yearly. Many|of old burlap or carpet until things begin 
of the varieties need no protection and|coming up. The covering should be kept 
others require only that which the or-|moist, not wet. It prevents damage from 3 3 
dinary garden litter and a few minutes’ | wind and the baking of the ground. Quite * EG JOU TR 
work will supply. a variety of seeds should have been started P i [ OTO G RAPHED SPE CIALL `N FO te 
Gardening a Great Fad. in boxes in sunny windows of the house, $ 1 : 
x unless one expects to spend a good deal of 2 = ZEIT 
Gardening'is to be a great fad this sum- | money on plants or wait until late for his 3x : < NOI # T did Tat d 
mer,and the seed firms note an unprece- | choicest vegetables and flowers. The worst 5 
d nted business which began early. Noone | feature about buying plants is the diffi- 
n ed be deprived of the pleasure of seeing | culty in getting really choice varieties. Tt 
tjings grow, even if his garden must be|is almost a necessity to raise them if one 
l mited to a window box. Even flats are| wants them. It often proves worth while 
10t without their possibilities in garden- f tọ start sweet peas in the house and have P 
ing, for the back porches give room for|them two or three inches high by the mid- 
placing sevefal boxes in such a way as|dle of April, when they should be set out, 
to insure a fair amount of sunlight and | being gradually accustomed to the open 
air. One of the popular flat buildings has | air by setting the boxes out of doors in ý 
a green lawn at the back and through | day-time before putting the plants in the | 
the center of that runs a large cultivated ground. Asters especially will repay the E 
plot, divided into as many beds as there|trouble of starting them in the house or Y 
are apartments, and in one of these an|the protected seed bed and it is not too 5 
abundant supply of flowers for cutting is! late to plant them in that way yet. Exact 
grown by each family. A few use part| rules are difficult to lay down but the gen- 
of the space for a few early salad vege-|eral rule for outdoor planting is to put in - 
tables, replacing them with hardy flow- | the seeds of perfectly hardy plants as soon 
ers when hot weather begins. The border|as the ground is free of frost and can be 
bed, sheltered by tbe high fence, is| worked easily and for tender plants not 
equably divided among those who wish to|until the trees are out in full leaf and the 





raise sweet peas, nasturtiums or vining 
planta. 





nights have become warm. 
—Martha Scott Anderson. 





AMATEUR MILLINERS BUSY 





One Clever Girl Has Made Some 
Her Easter Hat Will Be Fashio 


Beautiful Rafia Braid, of Which 
ned——Others Have Made Lace 


—Some Made Their Own Hats and Are Helping Friends. 





A number of the young women 
lied their needles to some purpose the 
ast féw weeks and when they don their 
Easter hats to-morrow they will reflect 
with pride on the dainty rosette, 
lace or the scarf of renaissance lace that 
is twisted around the crown and consider | 
the odd moments spent im their manufac- 
ture time well spent. One young woman) 


knot of | 


have,all of her own hats ever since but she has | 
made head covering for all of her neigh- į 
Every woman within ten blocks ' 


bors. 
| brings her summer's hat to Alice and begs 


ciples. 


and she told me that she made enough out 
of her parlor millinery last winter to buy 


her to reconstruct it on the newest prin- | 
Alice never turns up her nose, no, 
matter how unpromising the material is, ' 















mere ambitious and ingenious than the) ‘all of her clothes, go to the matinee when- 
others, has braided the rafia, which the|ever she wanted to and leave a little bal- 
school children twist and weave into odd|ance for lunches down town. If Alice 
* baskets, and from the soft pliable braid|Blank can do that I can, for I never saw 







had a hat sewed that is more beautiful j 
than anything to be found- among the | 
many unique braids of the season. 

It is not every girl who can make a hat. 
This fact was proved beyond a doubt at 
the innumerable millinery contests which 
are such a favorite mode of entertainment 
at informal gatherings. Given a piece of 
tissue paper, a limited number of pins and 
four girls out of five will tear their paper 
and lose their pins. The fifth girl will 
twist and turn until she has concocted a 
picturesque little affait that is most ador- 
able, when perched on top of her fluffy 
pompadour. 

it was the fifth girl that announced to 
her immediate circle that she had decided 
then and there to take the millinery 
coursé at the Y. WGA. 

| Blank took it last year," ‘she said 
, “and she has not only trimmed 


a bow yet that I couldn't master. 

There are already several young women 
who attended the millinery classes at the 
Y. W. C. A. who are acting as neighbor- 
hood milliners. "They did not dream of 
such a thing when they began their les- 
sons. They trimmed the hats of their 
Sisters for fun, and when they ran out 
of material at home, they begged permis- 
sion to freshen Lucy Jenks' hat or to re- 
face Molly's bonnet. The neighborhood 
was quick to appreciate the fact that two 
clever hands, a quick eye and an artistic 
; sense of lines and combinations was at 
hand, and, when a modest price was 
charged for the labor of pressing old rib- 
bons, freshening chiffons and doing over 
an old hat, no objection was raised, but 
a cry of thankfulness went up that some- 
where in this big city of Minneapolis 
there was a place where last summer's 
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Russian lace. 


the train, 


This teag gown is of pearl pink crepe de chine, trimmed with 
An insertion of the lace encircles the skirt and 
forms most of the bodice, but the most distinctive feature of 
the toilet is a shaped sash falling in double loops to the end of 










This exquisite costume is of mastic batiste 
fine as a spider's web and richly decorated 
with lace of the same colour. 
hung over a foundation of taffeta in alter- 
nate stripes of rose and black. A waist coat 
and skirt ruffle and undersleeves of the silk 
show very effectively. The black mohair hat 
is dressed with red roses. 


The batiste is 


ine silk with a moire finish. 









A graceful gown for an afternoon reception, of the new louis- 


There is a belt and tiny vest of hedgerow green satin with 












‘The skirt is elaborately flounced, 





































































Éxcept among those especially Interest- 
ed, there is general ignorance as to local 
methods of dealing with women criminals | 
and the provisions for their care. The 
indifference is almost as inpenetrable and 
is chiefly responsible for the ignorance. 
In a general way the public knows that 
there are many women arrested, chiefly 
for drunkenness, vagrancy «or crimes 
against morals, occasionally varied by 
crimes of violence. 

The central police station, to which all 
women prisoners are taken as Soon as 
possible, is in an obscure place and its 
menage could not be less known to the 
women of the community if elaborate ef- 
forts had been made to conceal its where- 
abouts and machinery. There is no such 
intention, however, and, while morbid 
curiosity always receives well deserved 
condemnation, it would be a good thing 
if thoughtful persons paid more attention 
to the disposition of those who come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the police depart- 














ment. If those of humanitarian sympa- 
thies knew more about the execution of 
justice it would be easier to find those | 





ready and willing to help those who have 
made missteps, when they show a desire 
to reform. A well informed public senti- 
ment would be a rock of support for all 
efforts for the improvement of methods of 
dealing with criminals, especially those 
who are not yet hardened offenders. 


Laws 
The surprising discovery made in an 
inquiry into the ways of administering 
justice is not the severity in the applica- 


Administered Leniently. 








tion of the law of the land, but the 
I@niency. The*figures of a recent police 
department report showed that but 15 
per cent of those arrested were women.| 
While it is undoubtedly true that, either 
through circumstances or innate moral | 
superiority or both, fewer women become ! 
violators of the law, there is no such 
actual disparity as this percentage shows 
w6uld indicate. As matter of facgi 
women are shielded, especially before | 
they become known to the poli as cal- 
loused offenders. It is asserted by those 
familiar with court proceedings, that it 





requires much stronger evidence to make 


se against a woman than a man. 














this to be the case, patrolmen 

luenced by it, and hesitate to ar- 

rest a young girl, when a boy would be 

promptly taken in charge under similar 

‘ mstances. The officers content them- | 

with warning th young girls} 

standing in dangerous places, or perhaps 

take them home and administering the 

warning to the parents or friends if any | 
&re found. 





The Woman Under Arrest. 


However, for the purposes of this artí- 
cle, suppose the patrolman has concluded 
that forbearance has ceased to be a vir- 
tue or has caught a young woman in some 
situation unmistakeably warranting 
arrest. Now, what becomes of her? 
is taken to the central station and the 
charge entered upon the “‘blotter."’ She 
is then turned over to Matron Sehaeffer | 
and taken upstairs to the women's cell- 
room. Before being locked up, she is 
searched, and anything with which she 
might injure herself, including hat pins, 
is taken from her 


She 





center of a down-town block, is com- 
pletely surrounded by high buildings, 
and gets little light under the most fa- 


vorable circumstances, and the volumes of 
smoke that roll around the building make 
the continual struggle against dirt 
unusually hopeless one. In spite of this 
fact, the station is scrupulously well kept 
throughout. The céllroom for women has 
about twenty cells, in each of which two 
prisoners can be placed, although it is 
rarely necessary to do this. The beds are 
moss mattresses, placed up upon narrow 





shelves, one above the other. The mat- 
tresses are covered with denim ticks 
which are taken off: and washed every 


time the cells are used. As soon as a cell 
vacated it is given a thorough scrub- 


bing with Soap and lye, and the entire 
room, including the walls, receive the 
same treatment once a week, whether 


the cells have been used or not. A warm 
blanket is provided as a cover, and, al- 
though the bed is not luxurious, it is clean 
and comfortable Several stationary 
bowls, soap, clean towels, and a mirror 
provide the means for making a proper 
toilet before appearing in court. 

Breakfast is provided for all the pris- 
oners in the morning before they are 
taken into court. This consists of bread, 
coffee and cold-boiled ham, which is now 
prepared at the station under the direc- 
tion of the matron. This method has been 
found more satisfactory and more econom- 
ical than the former one of having the 
meals brought in. 


Fines or the Workhouse. 


The proceedings of the municipal court 
&re better known than the other chapters 
in the criminal grind and the only impor- 
tant mattef of inquiry is the disposition 
made of the cases, although their trial is 
a drama of never-failing interest to the 
stüdent of human nature. A considerable 
number of the cases.are dismissed, often 
with a warning. In most of the remain- 
der fines are imposed and, when these are 
paid, the offenders go free. If it appears, 
however, in the case of a first 




















a fine or there seems to be extenuating 
cireumstances, sentence is suspended, if 
the girl has a home to go to or has 
friends who will agree to take care of her. 
Only on a showing that she has really 
viclous tendencies or that there seems to 
be no place for her, is a young girl, in 
ordinary cases, sent to the workhouse for 
her first offense. As a matter of fact, few 
women with any friends or any apparent 
prospects of reform are sent there. 

A few of the cases pass on to the con- 
sideration of the grand jury. The last an- 
nual report of the sentences showed that 
118 were to the workhouse, ten to the 
county jall and nine to the state training 
school. Of those sent 
a number are released before the expira- 
tion of their terms by the payment of 
their fines by friends or by suspension of 
eentence in case better provision can be 
made for them. 

In imposing punishment the judges have 
to choose between those three institu- 
tions, according to the offenses and 
circumstances. The training"school alone 
is réformatcry in character, but as the 
sentence usually means a long stay, it Is 
seldom resorted to except with the full 
consent of parents or guardians. There 
are certain reformatory instituticus that 
are willing and ready to take charge of 
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The Charm that Attracts 


in silver and gold is thei 
briliancy. "With 


SILVER RO 
ELEC T1097 


this brillianey is reproduced jost as 
when fresh from the hands of the sil- 
veramith, 

Soid | 


Uscdf 
Grocers, or post-pzid, 15c. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., N. Y. 
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Everywhere. 
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The lockup, located on an alley in the} 


an | 


to the workhouse, | 


WOMEN WHO BREAK THE LAWS 


Lenient Methods Give Them Opportunities for Reform— The Work- 
house Receives Only Hardened Offenders and Those for 


Whom No Other Disposition Can Be Found. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 23, 1901. 














cases where reform seems probable, but 


her own consent. 


their shelter can only be given a girl by 
Any disposition to re- 


form is given quick attention and sym- 
pathy by the officials, and, when a girl 


consents and it seems wise, 


she is put 


into the custody of one of these institu- 


tions, under such conditions as she, the 


court and the institution may agree upon, 
her sentence meanwhile being suspended. 


Women Shun Workhouse, 


It will be seen that by some method 
the female population of the workhouse 
is usually kept down to hardened offenders 
who show no willingness to reform. The 
number of women prisoners is never large 
at any time. 

It is a matter of comment that, while 
men often.seek to be sentenced to the 
workhouse, and some of them live there 
pretty steadily, women offenders have à 
marked aversion for workhouse sentences. 
A visit to that institution reveals no ob- 
vious reason for such a feeling, the only 
one suggested being laziness. The women 
are obliged to work, but the hours are 
not long and the appliances make the 
work moderate. The principal oocupa- 
tion of the women prisoners is launder- 
Ing and sewing. All of this work for the 
institution is done by the prisoners: As 
the Sentences are usually short, there is 








little time in whihe to teach the women | 


anything, but the few who have long sen- 
tences and those who come back fre- 
quently, help to keep up the efficiency of 
the work. A ninety-day sentence enables 
4 woman to learn laundry work quite sat- 
isfactorily, if she has any disposition to 
learn or to use her knowledge after she 
has learned. 

On the occasion of a recent visit, there 
was among the inmates one expert 


‘laundress whose many terms at the work- 


| 
her | 





offender | 
that she or her friends are unable to pay | 


the ; 


;coR 


house had given her'excellent training 
industrially but had not conquered the ap- 
petite for drínk 


) which was response 
for her nearly continuous residence at 
the institutlon. Another young girl was 


an excellent shirt maker and she was en- 
gaged in replenishing the stock of those 
garments needed for the institution All 
of the new garments are cut by the 
matron as there is seldom any one in the 
workroom capable of doing that work. 


The sewing and laundry work is all 
done in one room, which is the living- 
room of the inmates. Adjoining this is 
the store room where the sewing ma- 
terials and finished garments are kept 
and the renovated clothing which the 
| prisoners wore on arrival. As soon as 


this clothing has been removed, the pris- 
oner is given a bath and clean clothing, 
which consists of canton flannel under- 
wear, ticking petticoats and calico dresses. 
Her own clothes are thoroughly steamed 
to disinfect them and washed or cleaned 
and put in order, ready for use when she 
departs. Occasionally a prisoner arrives 
in such a frightful condition that her 
clothing has to be burned Sometimes, 
too, in cleaning her person, heroic 
measure have to be taken. The hair of 
one woman seen there had been clipped 
close to the scalp by the doctor's direc- 
tion. in order to banish vermin so that 
she should not be a danger to the other 
prisoners. 





Comfortable, Busy, Quiet Life. 


The women are kept apart as much as 
possible, being forbidden to communicate 
with each 4other and being under the 
matron's eye almost continually, except 
when in their room Especial pains are 
taken to make this isolation complete, if 
by chance a young girl is an inmate. The 





quarters of the women are kept spotlessly 
clean and are very comfortable, even 
cheerful in winter, although doubtless | 


they are too warm in summer. Unless the 


institution is crowded, each prisoner has | 


a small room to herself, the cleanliness 
of which makes it really quite attractive. 
The women never leave their quarters 
except for religious services and are 
closely secured, although their quarters 
have not much of the prison aspect. The 
matron has a room on the hall with the 
prisoners and there is no talking even at 
night. Reading matter is provided and 
reading is permitted during unoccupied 
hours. 

The kitchen at the workhouse is a large 
and interesting place where the work is 
done by men. The diet is abundant and 
nutritious, but, as there is little variety, 
it doubtless becomes rather monotonous. 
The menu for supper and breakfast is 
about the same, always, and . includes 
mashed potatoes, bread and syrup and 
coffee; for dinner there are always 
mashed potatoes and tea, while pork and 
beans aud corned beef are served on al- 
ternate days. Raw onions are on the 
tables at every meal. The dishes used are 
tin and nearly all are manufactured at 
the institution. 

The purposes of the workhouse are ap- 
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parently carried out fully and well, for 
the prisoners, men and women, are well 
cared for and kept employed at useful 
labor during their terms. ' The buildings 





and grounds are attractive and well kept, 
even in winter. A farm gives opportunity 
for employing a number of prisoners in 
the open air, and it brings in a consid- 
erable revenue. The care of both prison- 


ers and farm rests on Superintendent 
John Hagman, who  willingly extends 
every courtesy to visitors. One of the 


interesting spots about the place is the 
greenhouse, in which the plante for dec- 
orating the grounds and raising early 
vegetables gre being started. The matron 
is Mrs. Laura Stubergh, whose capability 
is ‘evident in the well-ordered affairs of 
her department, and who takes a real in- 
terest in the welfare of her charges. 
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The prisoners are not without religious 
ministrations, and it is interesting to note 
that, although attendance at services is 
voluntary, about two-thirds attend the 
weekly meetings held on Sunday after- 
noon under the auspices of the Christian 
Workers’ Mission, led by W. A. Petran, 
and Thursday evening by the Christian 
Scientists of whom a large company usual- 
ly goes out. The latter services have 
the largest attendance and create the 
most interest as a rule, Other organiza- 
tions hold occasional meetings or send 
representatives out to see prisoners in 
whom they have become interested, and 
the arrangements for the release of pris- 
oners or to provide for them at the ex- 
piration of their terms are frequently 
made by some of these Christian agen- 
cles. —Martha Scott Anderson. 
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LAUDABLE AMBITIONS 
OF A WATERVILLE CLUB 





Organized For Town Improvement, It Will Pro- 
mote Everything That Will Conduce to 
Health and Beauty in the Town. 





A town improvement club has been or- 


ganized in Waterville, Minn.,/ officers 
elected : and constitution and by-laws 
adopted. The club is what its name pur- 


ports—a club for the improvement of the 
town in every way. 


The officers are as follows: Albert J. 
| Kanne, president; Mrs. C. W. Glotfelter, 
vice-president; Mrs. F. C. Gibbs, secre- 


tary; T. Leon Everett, treasurer. 

The club starts in with a membership 
of one hundred. A constitution and by- 
laws were formally adopted and an execu- 





A. 


J 
President Waterville Town Improvement Club 


KANNE, 


tive committee appointed, as follows: A. 
J. Kanne, Mrs. F. C. Gibbs, S. H, Farring- 
ton, Mrs. M. DeWitt Martin and Eugene 
E. Speare. 


The club, although in its infancy, has 
accomplished some work and has much 
in pr« 't. The state farmers' institute 
wil be conducted under the auspices of 
the club and everything done to make 
the meeting a success. It is the purpose 
of the club to establish and conduct a 
farmers' rest room for the accommodation 
of the farmers' wives and children while 
waiting for the heads of the: families to 
conduct their business. It is the purpose 
of the club to exert its utmost powers 
to promote all public meetings of kin- 
dred nature. It will be the host of honor 
of the annual G. A. R. encampment and 
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DIVORCE LAW AMENDMENT 


W. €. T. U. of North Dakota Exer- 
cised Over the Leech Bill. 
Special to The Journal. 
Fargo, N. D., Feb. 25.—Miss Elizabeth Pres- 
ton, president of the state, W. C. T. U., is 
much exercised over the efforts of the advo- 


cates of 


of 


the divorce law to secure the pas- 
sage house bill 165, which, she claims, 
will flood the state with applicants for di- 
vorces and give attorneys power to institute 
proceedings on the day of the arrival of their 
clients, instead of having to wait a year, 
as at preseut, or even three months, as un- 








der the old law. | She insists that North 
Dakota would, indeed, be a Mecca for di- 
vorcees, and the state would again be"stig- 
matized by the ‘‘industry.”’ 

The bill was introduced by Representative 
Leech Fargo, and differs from the old 


of 
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the annual meeting of the gallant old 
F'rst Minnesota regiment, to be held there 
in June. The club will ever extend a 
welcome hand to the stranger coming there 
in quest of a home, looking for a place to 
invest or establish any industry. 
forts, 


Its ef- 
wil be directed princi- 
pally towards improving the appearance 
of the town, keeping the lake shores 
clean; having the weeds mown on vacant 
lots, by-streets and alleys, etc. 


E 


however, 





MRS. F.! C. GIBBS, 
Secretary Waterville Town Improvement Club 


made to beautify and adorn their own 
home surroundings and others will be 
urged to do likewise. The matter of side- 
| walks and streét frontage will come in 
for special attention. The council will be 
asked to keep the walks in good repair 
and establish drinking fountains for man 
and beast in several places in the city. In 
fact it is the purpose of the club to pro- 
mote and encourage everything that will 
add to the healthfulness, comfort and 
beauty of the town. In the noble and un- 
selfish efforts the club has the encourage- 
ment and good will of all, and hopes by 
well-directed efforts to accomplish much 
in these and other lines not yet fully pre- 
scribed. Strangers wishing to obtain in- 
formation relative to the town will find 
the worthy secretary willing to enlighten 
them. 





| 
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ninety-day law in permitting suits to be 
commenced immediately. It provides, how- 
ever, that the decree cannot be granted until 
after ninety days have elapsed. 





Toilet Luxuries of a Modern Train. 


The woman traveler will find al] the 
little toilet comforts of her own boudoir 
in the luxurious private compartment and 


Limited. This famous electric 
train runs every night via the 
Western Line between Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Chicago. Ticket offices 413 
Nicollet avenue, phone 240, Minneapolis; 
382 Robert street, phone 480, St. Paul. 


lighted 
North- 


Get the laugh on the other fellow by 
Starting later and reaching Omaha earlier 
over the Minneapolis & St. Louis railroad. 





Many of the members of the club are 
ome owners, and special efforts will be 


palace sleeping cars of the North-Western | 
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SALVATION ARMY WOMEN | 





They Enjoy Absolute Equality of Opportunity, Service and Recog- 
nition-in This Popular Church of the Masses—Minneapo- 
lis Feminine Officers. 


COMMISSIONER 


A winsome Salvation Army lassie, in her | 
plain blue gown and quaint bonnet, tripped 
over the stage at the Metropolitan in the 
"Belle of New York" last week. Any | 
day one may see the sweet-faced, blue- 
gowned women on Nicollet avenue, as they 
move swiftly about on errauds of mercy. 
The uniform is a familiar oneiand though 
fashion changes and the mode may pre- 
Scribe a thimble of a hat for women, the 
poke bonnet of the Salvation Army women 
seems the most appropriate head covering 
she can wear. It is very becoming to a 
pretty woman whose earnest eyes look 
out from the blue frame with a glance 
that is an appeal. 

There are perhaps a huadred women in 
Minneapolis regularly enrolled on the 
army list. Four of them are commissioned 
offücers and the rest belong to the rank 
and file whose voices are heard in the 
marches and in the meetings. 








EVA BOOTH. 


well as the Salvation. Army work for the 
province. 

Mrs. Soderholm is an adjutant and with 
her husband has charge of the Scandina- 
vian work in Minneapolis. They live at 
the Swedish barracks on Sixth street S 
and in spite of two little toddlers, devote 
their minds and strength to the army. 
Mr. Soderholm has worn the uniform for 
fourteen years and for nine years has been 
an officer. She was converted in Sweden 
and came to Minneapolis three months 
ago from Brooklyn, Both Adjutant and 
Mrs. Soderholm have been in Minneapolis 
before and have also had charge of the 
work in Willmar and Duluth, as well as 
other cities. They conduct a Norwegian 
corps on Washington avenue S in addition 
to looking after the work at the Swedish 
barracks where everything is as syste- 
matic as army regulations can make it. 


Monday morning in the Salvation Army 


Mrs. William Halpin, with her husband, | is devoted to making out reports and the 





BRIGADIER AND MRS. WILLIas maLPIN. 


Brigadier Halpin, has charge of this prov- 
ince and her duties take her on num- 
berless journeys through Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and the Dakotas. Mrs. Halpin is 
an Englishwoman who was converted 
twenty-three years ago in the north of 
England. She has been an officer for 
eighteen years and has charge of corps 
and divisions in many parts of the Unit- 
ed States. In accordance with the rule 
of the army she takes rank with her hus- 
band and is a brigadier just as he is. Mrs. 
Halpin has two children to look after as 
LI 








officers all over the country are so occu- 
pied. These reports are very complete 
and include information in regard to the 
attendance, the collection, the conyersions 
and other data about every meeting. Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings, Mrs. Soderholm 
and Captain Emma Carlson, with a few 
of the soldiers, practice ón their string 
instruments. Every other night im the 
week there are services in the barracks 
and on Sunday there are any number of 
services. In between these meetings Mr. 
Soderholm finds time to visit the sick, to 
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A- Trio -of - Street - Suits. 


PHOTOGRAPHED -FOR-THE JOURNAL. 


Tae little street froces puo.ographed here is of 
claret red cloth with touches of steel in the braid 
and buttons trimming it so effectively. The waist 


coat is of white lady's cloth, the collarette of red 
silk and the black tulle toque is dressed with claret , 


roses and black velvet. 


shows 
skirts 


This smart but severe black cloth walking dress 
the way all 


a new sleeve, a coat novelty and 
are eut for out-of-door use. 


Simplicity both in cut and finish is the key note 
of all tailor-made street suits this spring. The above 


black satin edged wit 





is à rough surface 7 






sea blue serge with folds of 
pale blue braid trimming ` 












both skirt and coat. The silk skirt is of light blue 
taffeta, and hat of navy blue straw, dressed with 
one great blue rose and masses of green 







foliage. | 








make social visits and to further the work 
of the army. 

Adjutant and Mrs. Soderholm have. an 
able assitant in Captain Emma Carlson, 
who has recently come from West Su- 
perior. She has been with the army six 
years. 

Ensign and Mrs. Henry Stedman have 
charge of corps No. 1. Mrs. Stedman 
donned the army blue in California: nine 
years ago, This was before her marriage, 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Stedman were offi- 
cers before they decide to unite their for- 
tunes. Their work is much the same as 
that of Adjutant and Mrs. Soderholm. 
They do more work among the poor, how- 
ever, and have given away over 500 gar- 
ments this winter. People will remem- 
ber the mammoth Christmas dinner they 
served to the poor children when over 1,000 
hungry little ones were fed with turkey. 
They have been in Minnapolis only about 


three months, coming from Brainerd, 
Minn. 
Sergeant Major Wright has been a 


failthful worker in Corps No. 1 for ffteen 
years. She was at one time an officer, but 
poor health forced her to resign her còmi- 
mission. She is at present in Glencoe on 
a revival tour with seven other members 
of the army. 
There is no special line of work being 
carried on in Minneapolis, and thé affairs 
of each corps are conducted after the fash- 
ion of a congregation, of which the officer 
is pastor. He, or very frequently she, 
visits the people, holds services and is sti- 
ways to be found when people need him, 
The army makes no effort toward con- 
version, but if the officers see that the 


i meeting has had. an effect on an attende 


BOOTH-TUCKEX. 


ant they speak a few hospitable ang 
friendly words and invite her to come 
again., Perhaps she has already come for- 
ward and asked for prayers. The Salva- 
tion Army soldier or officer visits her im 
her home and establishes pleasant réla- 
tions before an invitation to join the army 
is proffered. 

Affairs are conducted in a most military 
fashion, and a woman has to serve as @ 
recruit for a month or more before she 
becomes a soldier, Later, if the soldier 
wishes to become an officer, she informs 
the officer of her corps, who forwards her 
application to New York. If the applica- 
tion is granted she goes to one of the 
training schools to make her preparation. 
She spends about six months in the school 
studying the Bible and the common school 
branches, the best methods of reaching 
and helping people. When her time of 
training is over she receives a commis- 
sion as lieutenant, or possibly as captain, 
if there is a lack of officers, and takes her 
place among those who are working hard 
to leave the world better than they 
found it. 

The pay of an officer is ridiculously 
small. A lieutenant is supposed to re- 
ceive $5 a week, but her salary is fre- 
quently in arrears and she gets along as 
best she can, 

The ninety-six women connected with 
the army in Minneapolis are employed in 
various ‘pursuits during the day. Some of 
them are clerks, others factory girls, but 
the great majority are busy with kouse- 
work, They give all their leisure to the 


MRS. 
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ENSIGN STEDMAN, 


.| army and join in the marches and serve 


ices, make visits and sell the War Cry. 
| A certain number of copies of the paper 
are asigned to Minneapolis and they must 
be sold. 

The War Cry furnishes an excuse by 
which the Salvation Army lass obtains 
entrance into homes, saloons and other 
places. In the home her request for per- 
mission to make a short prayer is seldom 
refused and her courage and nobleness of 
purpose win her respect wherever she 
goes. 

All Minneapolis will join with the Sal- 
vation Army people in enjoying the visit 
of Consul Emma Booth-Tucker, which 
will be made March 24-25. She comes dur- 
ing the week of self-denial practiced by 
the army and will give her lecture, "Love 
and Sorrow," ‘in Century hall. This lec- 
ture is graphically illustrated with ‘tab- 
leaux and has produced a great impres- 
sion wherever given. Mrs. Booth-Tucker, 
with her husband, is in charge of the Sal- 
vation Army work in this country. 

Among the women who have devoted 
their lives to the army no one is spoken 
of more. lovingly than Eva Booth, field 
commissioner for Canada. . Miss Booth 
makes her headquarters in Toronto and is y 
famous for her eloquence in speech and *| 
her writings. 

Mrs. Higgins, the wife of Colonel]. Hig- 
gins, Consul Booth-Tucker's secretary, is 
one of the prominent women of the army 
and has devoted her efforts to rescue 
work. The army has establislfed rescue 
homes in nearly all the provinces and the 
one for this district is located in St. Paul. 

The work of the army is equally divided 
among the men and women and the rights 
of the one are the same as the rights of 
the other, so that the names of the fem- 
inine workers are quite as well known as 
those of the men. They receive recogni- 
tion for all that they do, not only from 
the army, but from the public, and many a 
glance of commendation is sent after the 
blue bonnet a8 it passes along the street. 








The Woman Florist—Miss Whitted, 
409 Nicollet av, fresh cut flowers, cheap. 





When going to Omaha don't go 'roumd j 
Robin Hood's barn. Take the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis. f 











HAPPY GIRLS AT THE HOUSE 
OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


The Quiet, Wholesome Life Appeals to Them 
and They Remain From Choice---Sewing, 
School, Music and Amusements. 





The chorus of thirty strong 
voices singing a Christmas carol rose | 
above the whirr of the thirty machines 
as the young seamstresses bent over their 
work, industriously stitching seams, sew- 
ing on wristbands and finishing collars. 
The sewing-room in the House of the 
Good Shepherd is a sunny place, large 
and my, with a generous number of 
windows to admit light and air. Down 
ome side are the machines, over thirty 
of them, which are worked by electricity, 
and which the girls keep busy many hours 
of the day. 

They like to sing as they work, al- 
though the soft strains of musjc are lost 
in the busy hum of the machines. They 
like their work, the sunny room is a 
pleasant place in which to spend the mo- 
ments and they sing because music best 
expresses the happiness that fills their 
hearts. 

The House of the Good Shepherd is 
generally supposed to be a reformatory, 
but there 1s so little of the air of a re- 
formatory about it that unless you were 
told you would never know it was not a 
convent schoo! for girls where they were 
surrounded with the influences that 
would make them happy, useful women. 

When the institution was first opened in 
Minneapolis,sometime in the eighties,some 
incorrigible girls used to be sent to the 
sisters from the municipal court. It is 
many years now since this has happened, 
much to the regret of the good sist 
whose hearts yearn over the unfortunate 
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For over 200 years the Sist 
Good Shepherd have 
work, 


been doing such 
opening their 


yward girls, giving them an 






i healthy 





them with a pure an 


rounding 
atmosphere that has never failed to uj 
lift. 

The Minneapolis branch of the sister- 






hood is domici in the old Wright 
sion on Bloomington avenue and Twe 
seventh street. It was a fine old residence 
in the midst of ample grounds, and 
though it has many disadvantages, it af- 
fords a pleasant home 
their charges. A large wing was added in 
1890 for the older girls, and a building in 
the rear has been adapted to the needs of 
the younger members of the family. The 








chapel is connected with the house by a | 


covered way, and rounds out the list of 
buildings that go to make up the little 
eonventual world. 

The sisters have occupied the Wright 
place ever since they came to Minneapolis. 
The house itself is reserved for the use 
of the ten sisters who care for the girls 
sent to them. The spacious rooms are 
simply furnished, although they have a 
pleasant, cheerful air not always found 
in convents. Indeed, the only distinguish- 
ing mark is the conventual grating in the 
reception rooms from behind which the 
sisters used to converse with their 
visitors. 

The large wing on the right is the home 
of the older girls. There are thirty of 
them in the house at present. All but 
four of them are there of their own free 
will, ani the other four would not leave 
ifthey could. It is not uncommon for the 
girls to return after they have left the 
house and ask to be  readmitted, and, 
though parents or guardians may intro- 
duce them into the institution, it is love 
for the sisters and the quiet life that 
keeps them there. 

In adidtion to the thirty large girls, 
there are twelve smaller ones who find 
comfortable rooms in the small building 
in the rear. "The little tots are orphans 
or have incompetent parents, and are 
brought to the sisters that they may have 
some religious and moral training. Where 
it is possible, the girls all pay some small 
sum for their maintenance, but the lack 
of even such a small sum does not stand 
in the way of the admission of a helpless, 
needy girl. Sex really seems to be about 
the only necessary qualification, for color 
or religion is no bar, and the colored girl 
is just as much at home as the white one, 
and Protestants and Catholics sing the 
same hymns. 

The girls live a very quiet and health- 
ful life. They are up in the morning by 
7 o'clock, after a short service in the 
pretty little chapel, go to the refectory 
for breakfast. The refectory is as cheery 
& place as the workroom and is just be- 
low it. The tables are neatly laid out 
and the girls look after the table service 
and cooking, learning womanly  house-, 
wifely tasks from the sisters. 
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brillants combined. The hat. 
satin, 


front. 


young } 





| served. 
of the | 


convents to incorri- | 
to lead better lives and sur- | 


| ceives excellent instruction. 
-| very fond of music and not infrequently 


| are under surveillance and there are no 
to the sisters and | 


| large grounds provide a plot for each in 





A superb Josephine carriage wrap of lace. 
orange-colored cloth trimmed with black = 
satin and ornamented buttons of jet and and fastened with brilliant or- 
is black 


with two orange-yellow roses in 


The dormitory on the third floor is over 
the workroom and is filled with neat white 
| beds, placed in rows. The girls make 
their own beds and keep the dormitory in 
spotless condition. Opening out of the 
main dormitory !s a smaller one with 
four or five little beds and with possibly 
a little more luxury in the furnishings. 

After the dormitories are in spotless 
order the girls settle themselves at thelr 
sewing. Many of them know nothing of 
the use of a needle when they enter the 
institution and the sisters patiently lead 
them through the mysteries of seaming, 
hemming, felling, until they are com- 
petent to do the dainty stitching for 
which the convents of the Good Shepherd 
are famous. Some of the girls like the 
hand sewing and some prefer to run the 
machines. They are allowed to follow 
their preferences. Quantities of gar- 
ments are made up for the factories. 
They come to the convent already cut 
and are put together deftly and rapidly 
under the supervision of the sister in 
charge of the workroom. 

The hand sewers occupy a little room on 
the third floor and make the daintiest of 


baby clothes and under linen trimmed 
with lace and featherstitching. All of the 
hand sewing is made to order. Where 
patterns are not provided the artistic 


fancy of the sewers is allowed full play 
and some charming patterns ere designed. 

The girls sew until 11:30 &. m., when 
they have recreation until dinner is 
They sew again from half past 1 
until 3, when they put down the needle 
for school books and devote a few hours 
to improvement of their minds. Mu- 

not neglected and the girl who 
for the piano, mandolin or guiter re- 
The girls are 










car 


arrange a concert program as a surprise 
for the sisters. 

Music, reading and games in the cosy 
room set aside for their amusements end 
a day as unexciting as it is wholesome. 
The girls are not made to feel that they 











locks or ‘bars to the convent gates. The 


the summer and they take great pride and 
pleasure in the flowers they raise them- 
selves. 

Under the ehaperonage of one of the sis- 
| ters they are allowed to go shopping and 
| they are given quite as much freedom as 
any girl in a well regulated boarding 
school receives. No special day is set 
apart for visitors and friends can call on 
the girls at any time. 

The little girls divide their day between 
schoo] and play and they also are being 
| taught to ply the needle. They had a 
Christmas tree last week and had a mer- 
ry time with games and toys given them 
by the sisters. The older girls had a tree 
also, and they enjoyed it quite as much 
as the smaller ones. 


Good Shepherd she is expected to remain 
at least six months, as the sisters be- 
lieve that the influence of the place will 
not leave a lasting impression in less 
time. The six months, with most girls, 
stretch to many more and more than one 


| years. 





RICHARDSON ROOM IN WIND CAVE. |:"9 months 


A happy compliment to a Boston woman has 
been paid by South Dakotans in giving to one 
of the most beautiful rooms of the famous 
Wind Cave of the Black H!lls the name of 
Richardson. The honor thus paid to Mrs. 
Ellen A. Richardson was due to her labors 
for the George Washington Memorial asso- 
ciation, of which she was the founder, and 
the exercises of dedication of this room in 
South Dakota were in charge of the state 
branch of that organization. 


Mrs. Janet 


STUDYING JUVENILE COURT. 

For four years the University of Michigan 
has had a fellowship at the Chicago com- 
mons. Three men have held it, but this 
year it was given to Miss Edith L. Clarke, 
who has spent five months at the settlement, 
and has made a special study of the juvenile 
court of Chicago. She is in warm sympathy 
with the spirit and methods of this court, 
and the results of her investigations are to 
be embodied in a report, entitled “Juvenile 
Dependency and Delinquency in Chicago.” 
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For & Cold in the Hend 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. 
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A pretty theater cape of ivory 
white satin, lined with "rose 
color and elaborately trimmed 
&bout the shoulders with lines 
of sable and heavy Russian 


The skirt of the cape is 
slashed in lengths, strapped 


naments and through the slash- 
ings show knife plaitings of 
Tose chiffon. 
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entertaining | 
the theater, the skating or sleighing party 
and informal For both of 
these the chafing dish will be in increasing 
demand and any new dainty that can claim 
a semblance of novelty or originality will 
be hailed with delight, especially if it is 
not too difficult to concoct and does not 
take too long. 
The chafing dish cooks are indebted to 
McKenzie Hill of the Boston|from a boiled lobster and cut it in small 


girl has remained for the same number of The holidays 


will 


when frothy, 
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of thick tomato pulp, 
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are now well out of the 

way and big turkey dinners have lost their 
- attraction for this year. 
the most attractive form of 
be small suppers after 


During the next 


Cooking School Magazine for the follow- 
ing directions for appetizing dishes, pub- 
lished in her book, 
and Chafing Dish Dainties:’ 

CURRIED OYSTERS—One quart of oysters, 
one quarter cup of butter, one small mild 
onion, one tablespoonful of curry powder, one 
quarter cup of flour, 


“Salads, 


one cup of oyster li- 
quor, one cup of white stock, one half cup 
salt and pepper to 
Bring the oysters to the bolling point 


in their own liquor; skim, 


TOATE 


drain and set 
Heat the butter in the blazer, saute 
in it the onion cut in slices, stir in the flour 
and curry powder, mixed with the salt and 
add the oyster 
liquor, stock and tomato pulp, a pint of pulp 
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THE SEWING-ROOM, 


AROUND THE BLAZER 


When a giri enters the House ot tne| Savory Dishes That Will Be Relished on a Sharp 


Wintry . Vintry Night. 


chopped. 


Sandwiches 


taste. 


This style of Empire coat will 
be worn during the late winter 
&nd early spring aimost to the 
exclusion of other styles. It is 
singularly becoming to a slen- 
der ae and is — 
to a degree. The one pictu: 
above is of mastic French 
lady's cloth, having a high col- 











reduced by slow ——: to half a cup. When 
the sauce boils, add the oysters and when 
hot serve on buttered toast or fried bread. 
OYSTER CANAPES—Scald a cup of cream, 
add two tablespoonfuls of fine grated bread 
crumbs, a tablespoonful of butter, 
of paprica and a grating of nutmeg; 
add two dozen oysters, washed, drained and 
Stir unti] the oysters are thor- 
oughly heated, but without boiling the mix- 
ture. Spread rounds of toast with buttar 
and then with the oyster mixture. 
once with olives, pimolas or gherkins, 
BUTTERED LOBSTER—Pick 


pieces; sift over it the coral; 
also the liver, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
or three of lemon juice, one-third a cup of 
butter and one-fourth a teaspoonful each of 
cayenne and made™ mustard; heat 
blazer until thoroughly hot. 
shaped leaves of lettuce with a quarter of a 
hard-boiled egg on the top of each portion. 
HAWAIIAN LOBSTER CURRY—One and a 
half tablespoonfuls of butter; 
onion and one clove of garlic chopped fine; a 
small piece of grated ginger root, one and a 
half tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, one and a 
half tablespoonfuls of curry powder, one pint 
of milk, one grated cocoanut, meat of a lob- 
ster weighing two pounds, salt and pepper to 
Grate the cocoanut and set it aside 
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lar and straps finished with iri- ^ 


descent pearl buttons. The hat 
is of black silk and tulle 
dressed with scarlet roses. 
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in the 
Serve on cup- 


one-half an 
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to soak an hour in one pint of milk. Saute 
the onion and garlic in the butter, add the 
cornstarch and seasonings and cook until 
frothy, add the milk strained from the cocoa- 
nut, gradually, and when the sauce boils 
up once, add the lobster; salt and pepper 
to taste. 

DEVILLED CRABS—Melt one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, add one tablespoonful of flour, 
and, when blended, one cup of milk. Add 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, rubbed 
through a sieve, and season to taste with 
salt, paprica, a teaspoonful of lemon juice; 
cayenne, mustard and tobasco sauce are ap- 
proved by some. Add one cup of crab meat 
and one-fourth a cup of canned mushrooms 
cut in quarters. Serve on toast. 

SHRIMPS WITH PEAS—A pint of shrimps 
and a cup of peas, heated in a cup and a 
| halt of cream sauce, are particularly good. 

ANCHOVY TOAST—Put about two table- 
spoonfuls of clarified butter into the blazer. 
When hot add bread cut as for sandwiches. 
Brown the bread on one side and then turn 
and brown on the other. Spread with an- 
chovy paste and serve at once. 


PUREE OF FISH—Scald one quart of milk 
with half an onion and a stalk of celery; 
strain into a pitcher and keep, hot if con- 
venient. Add to the remnants of cold boiled 
whitefish enough canned salmon to make two 
cups; chop fine and rub through a puree 
sieve. Cook together in the blazer two ta- 


blespoonful. of butter, three of flour, one 


teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. 

HALIBUT RARHBIT—Marinate a cup of 
cooked halibut, flaked, with one tablespoon- 
ful of olive oil, a few drops of onion juice, 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice, one-fourth 
of a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of papri- 
ca. Make a sauce of two tablespoonfuls each 
of butter and flour, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt and half a cup each of chicken stock 
and cream. Add two-thirds of a cup of 
grated cheese and the halibut. Serve as soon 
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THE LITTLE ONES AND T HEIR CHRISTMAS TREE. 


as the fish is hot and the cheese melted, on 
the untoasted side of bread toasted on one 
side, 

Add the milk gradually, and, when all is 
added and the contente of the blazer are 
boiling, put a few spoonfuls of the sauce 
into the fish and beat until smooth; add more 
Sauce and, when well diluted and smooth, 
turn the whole into the blazer. Stir and 
let cook until very hot; then sérve with 
crackers, split, buttered and browned in the 
oven. These operations give thres pints of 
soup. Vegetable purees may be prepared in 
the same way. 

RECHAUFFE OF FISH—One cup of 
cooked fish, flaked; one cup of hot cooked 
macaroni; one-fourth cup of butter; one cup 
of tomato puree; one-half teaspoonful of 
salt; dash of pepper; eight drops of tobasco 
sauce. Melt the butter in the blazer and 
toss about in it the macaroni and fish; add 
the seasonings and the tomato puree, which 
should be well reduced. Serve when thor- 
oughly heated. 

EGGS AND MUSHROOMS A LA DAU- 
PHINE—One pint of thick tomato sauce, 
highly seasoned; one pint of mushrooms; 
one-half teaspoonful each salt and pepper, 
six eggs. Cook the mushrooms in the toma- 
to sauce until tender; add the seasoning and 
the eggs, which have been broken into a 
bowl. Lift the whites carefully with a sil- 
ver or wooden fork while cooking until they 
are set; then prick the yokes and let them 
mix with the tomato, whites of the eggs and 
mushrooms. Serve quite soft on toast. 

EGG CANAPES—Have ready, cooked be- 
forehand, four hard-boiled eggs, cut them 
carefully into halves lengthwise, remove the 
yolks and press them through a small sieve. 
Soak two anchovies, then dry and remove 
the bones and chop them with two or three 
cold cooked mushrooms and half a teaspoon- 
ful of capers; mix in the sifted. yolks, add 
seasoning of salt, pepper and paprica and 
one teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar. This 
work may be done some time before serving. 
Have a little ofl or clarified butter in the 
blazer and saute in it some rounds of bread, 
one for each half of an egg. When the 
bread is of a good color on one side, turn 
it and place half an egg, the space from 
which the yolk was taken being filled with 
the anchovy mixture, on the bread; cover the 
blazer, and when the second side of the 
bread is browned nicely and the egg hot, 
serve at once. 

MUSHROOM CROMESKIES—Peel the caps 
of fresh mushrooms; wrap each mushroom in 
a slice of bacon, pinning the bacon around 
the mushroom with a wooden toothpick. 
Saute in a hot blazer and serve on toast, 
These are particularly good, cooked !n a hot 
oven in a double broiler resting over a baking 
pan. 


STANDARDS OF LOVELINESS 


A dissertation on “Beauty,” by Professor 
Harry Thurston Peck, is one of the interest- 
ing articles in the December Cosmopolitan. 
With the deft reasoning pecullar to this wri- 
ter, he makes fina! deductions in regard to 
the modern standard of physical loveliness 
which should comfort any woman who ever 
tampered with complexion quackery. He 
writes: 

Now that the ideal of beauty has been rele- 
gated to a sort of aesthetic individualism, 
there cannot properly be said to exist a 
standard of any sort to which a last appeal 
can be made with confidence. The tests are 
now too subtle; for men’s tastes are now so 
utterly conditioned and determined by their 
psychological qualities as to give us instead 
of one a thousand standards from the study 
of which no consistent and definite conclu- 
sion can be drawn. These standards often 
contradict each other and they are further 
confused by the fact that many persons, who 
in other respects are quite discriminating, 
seems unable to differentiate between the 
evanescent attraction of what is only pretti- 
ness and the long-lived charm of real beauty. 

It is probably but the simple “truth to say 
that to the modern mind, beauty as such ap- 
peals much less than loveliness, by which I 
mean that which is something lesa than the 
artist’s conception of beauty, but which we 
call fascination. That this is so and that 
the modern man is given up to individualism 
in his preferences can be proven by the fact 
that of afl the women who have deeply in- 
fluenced the lives of celebrated men, scarcely 
one can be regarded as having possessed 
beauty of the type which artists still per- 

























































































Will positively cure sick headache and 
prevent its return. Carter's Little Liver 
Pills. This is not talk, but truth. One 
pill & dose. See advertisement. Small 
Small dose. Small price. 




















































































CLUB NOTE BOOK EXCERPTS 


A writer in the Club Woman gives the 
following thoughtful jottings culled from 
her note book of the Indiana state federa- 
tion meeting: 

"We overfeed mentally. 
cured by a careful diet. The way we read 
the daily newspaper is wicked. The whole 
of & newspaper isn't for you or for me. 
When we get though, what have we? We 
can’t remember and we don't want to. We 
Eo from that to the immortal poem and we 
cannot remember that. It goes into the 
rubbish pile with the rest. What is the rem- 
edy.  Definite direction. 

Look at the headlines in the daily paper 
and decide which is for you, and let the rest 
go. 

Like the children of the slums, most of 
the new books die in infancy. The safest 
way is not to read a new book until it is ten 
years old. 

If you have a topic for the club it is re- 
markable how everybody is talking and 
thinking of your subject. It is the result of 
definite direction. Nothing gives so much 
value to reading as definite direction. 

Fragmentary knowledge is no knowledge. 

Only related facts are remembered. Definite 
direction is the Ariadne's thread which will 

find the light. Group your facts and you 

will remember them. Association of ideas is 

what we need. Leave them lying loose and ` 
we forget. Link your related facts to one 
central related fact. 

Cataloguing does for & library what &n as- 
sociation of ideas does for man. Get ideas 
into shape and memory comes. Catalogue 
your brains. 

The only question is one of detail—how te 
do this relating. All programs should be 
made out the year before, to catch the sum- 
mer chance to study. 

Our programs are too miscellaneous. Have 
one idea running through the year's work. 
Definite direction saves time, that blessed 
commodity that we have so little of. Who 
are you that you ask my time? Give me the 
password. 

We need qualified leaders to give direction. 

And then we want the spirit to follow. Let 
no petty jealousy keep her from her place 
in the club. Let us get our honey where 
we can. The pedigree of honey does not 
concern the bee. 

Go to the author to get his meaning, not 
yours. 

Never go to study as if it were a job. Ge 
with joy. 

Btrictly speaking, there are no independent 
forces. 

The member of a federated club feels that 
she is a link in the great chain that binds 
the world together. 

To make a happy difference in the lives 
close around her is tho mission of the club 
woman. 

The federation should collect the latest and 
best thoughts on club work and then act as 
& great distributor to clubs. 

Evil is the incompatibility of what is with 
what ought to be. 

We feel the thing we opght to be, beating 
beneath the thing we are. 

A small object held close to the eye will 
obscure many larger ones farther away. 

No large inclusive organization can be 
made up of exclusive clubs. » 

Give to the world the best you have and 
the best will came back to you. 

The object of a bureau of reciprocity is to 
make clubs mutually helpful. It should be a 
storehouse of information. The reciprocity 
idea is, “Not what we give, but what we 
share." It is the perfect fruit of federation. eh 
Federation and reciprocity are synonymous i 
terms. It means the greatest good to the n 
greatest number, It is the commerce of 
ideas. 

If the heart be truly ready for the service y 
the opportunity will be found. =| 


We can only be 
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Mrs. Farr is home from the east with 
new styles hairdressing shampooing. 








To clean silver with speed 
SILVER 


ELEC ECON 


Half the work, 
No worry or wear— 
Greatest brilliancy 
(apne 
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The Electro Silicon Co., 80 Cliff Street, New York, 
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GOV. WHITES HELPMEET' SOME CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAIT STUDIES|BERNHARDT AT CLOSE 





Mrs. White Is a Woman 
and Influence and 


of Marked Individuality 
Won a High Place for 


Herself in Educational Circles Before Her 


Marriage. 





Special to The Journal. 

Valley City, N. D., Jan. 11.—The per- 
son&ge of a governor's wife is always in- 
teresting to the public. Especially is 


this true if the governor just emerging 
from the ranks to assume the reins of 
government is accompanied by a wife who 
has not made her social mark. Fo North 
Dakotans, the wife of the young governor, 
inaugurated on the 8th inst., is both inter- 
esting and attractive, not simply because 
she is the governor's wife and first lady 
of the state, but because of an individuali- 
ty «nd influence all her own and because 
she is worthy of their consideration for 
her own sake. 

Mrs. White was born in 1864 in Clinton 
county, Ohio, whence 1n childhood her par- 
ents moved into Indianapolis. Her an- 
cestry is the best Quaker stock in Ameri- 
ca. On one side the family runs back 
through Cotton Mather. They are charec- 
terized by strong religious conviction, & 
strenuous participation in the affairs of 
the world, considerable ambition and 
artistic temperament, coupled with practi- 
cal judgment and a high regard for home 
ife and influences. Her grandmother was 
long a Quaker preacher at Wilmington, 
Ohio, where ghe still resides. 

Her father, A. N. Hadley of Indianapolis 
is an active participant in the business af- 
fairs of the city and an inventor of more 
than national reputation. He is a member | 
of the Friends church of that city and Mrs. | 
White has never severed the church rela- | 
tions of childhood. She still addresses her | 
parents, her husband and kinsfolk with the | 
"plain language" characteristic of the} 
Quakers. 

Her father was a man of deep convic- 
tions, energetic and progressive. He be- 
lieves in the higher education of women 
and resolved that every member of the | 
family should enjoy the advantages of a 
college education, a resolution he car- 

ied out. After completing the grades in 
Indianapolis schools he decided his | 
daughter Elsie should enter the prepara- 
tory deaprtment at Earlham college, Rich- 








ELSIR HADLEY WHITE, 
Wife of North Dakota’s new Governor, 


mond, Ind., but as she was only 18 years 
old she could not be accepted. He at once 
applied for a suspension of the rule regard- 
ing minimum age, a request the faculty 
granted, and she was enrolled. Here she 
remained for six years completing the 
preparatory course in 1882 and graduating 
with honors and the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in 1886. 

She now resolved upon a post graduate 
course at the University of Michigan and 
to support herself. Accordingly she ac- 
cepted a position as teacher at the Naisin 
Valley Seminary, Adrian, Mich., and later 
entered the graduate department of the 
university. Before completing her stud- 
ies, she was again obliged to teach for a 
time, accepting a position in the Cold- 
water high school and later in the Ann 
Arbor high school, in both of which situa- 
tions she was remarkably successful. 
Having earned the requisite funds for her 
course she resumed her work for the mas- 
ter's degree in science in pursuance of 
which she took as her major course math- 
ematics and minor courses in astronomy 
and literature. Her thesis upon “Spheo 
Conics" submitted upon graduation, is a 
distinct contribution to mathematical sci- 
ence and received the highest commen- 
dation by the mathematical faculty. 

School life was to her a joy. Her home 
training had Inspired her with high aims 


and she was possessed of a boundless 
energy. Hence every opportunity for 
self-development was embraced. When a 


student at Earlham, she was president of 
the Phoenix Literary Society. As a junior 


she won first prize in college oratory. 
Endowed with an artistic nature and a 
fine contralto voice, she early made a 


reputation as a musician and vocalist and 
was a leader in musical circles both at 
college and the university. While at Ann 


Arbor, she was a member of the Amphion | 


musical organization that 
concerts at Bay View, 
other musical centers. She 
woman to take mathematics 


gave season 


was the first 
as a major 


course in the graduáte department of tha | 


university and the flrst woman to join 
their mathematical soclety. While there 
she was intimately accociated with Profes- 
sors Shaeberley and Campbell, directors 
now of the Lick observatory at Mt. Hamil- 


ton, Cal, and has sínce followed up 
her mathematical and astronomical 
studies, having frequently appeared be- 





Chautauqua and | 


fore scientific circles with papers in her 
native city and addressed the students at 
the normal school at Valley City. She is 
at the present time-an active member of 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific. 
After completing the post graduate 
course at the university a year was spent 
in travel and private study and 1n.1898 she 
became connected as teacher of mathe- 


Valley City, N. D. Her success was im- 
mediate and she was recognized through- 
out the state as one af the most effective 
instructors in the. west. Her relations at 
the Normal school were very happy. Stu- 
dents found her a kind friend, an exact 
and thorough teacher, and a wise counsel- 
lor. She gained and held their love and 
respect, and commanded the confidence of 
her associates and of the patrons of the 
institution. Teaching was for her a de- 
light and, she often says, the work she 
likes the best. No longer ago than last 
summer she spent a month teaching in the 
summer school at Valley City for the 
pleasure it gave her. 

September 19, 1894, she was married to 
Major Frank White, who had for many 
years resided at Valley City, but continued 
for some time her relations as instructor 
at the Normal school, resigning later in 
the year to accompany her husband to the 
legislature, of which body he was a mem- 
ber. She has steadily retained an active 
interest in the school and at her lovely 
home fronting the campus has extended & 
generous hospitality to all the members of 
the school. > 

Her married life has been ideally 
charming and happy. She believes in her 
husband and bas confidence in his politi- 
cal future, desiring nothing for herself 
except what comes through his promo- 
tion and success. She has been his con- 
stant companion, adviser and friend. She 
accompanied him to three sessions of the 
legislature, managed her household on his 
large farm in the summers; was with him 
at Camp Brigg at Fargo and Camp Mer- 
ritt, San Francisco. She was the last to 
leave him as he sailed for the Philippines 








and the first to greet him upon his return. 
She has thus become acquainted with the 
leading men and women of the state and 
with public issues and policies. She mas- 
ters political principles, strategies and 
plans as readily as mathematical theorems 
and understands political movements in 
North Dakota better than any other 
woman ín the state. She has, therefore, 
an invaluable aid to the major in his 
campaign, and will be his most effective 
assistant in the executive office. 

Mrs. White is not a society woman in 
the sense of being an ardent patron of 
card parties, dances, and long glove re- 
ceptions. She is at home in these func- 
tions and in a certain way enjoys them but 
her friends predict that under her man- 
agement the executive mansion will not 
be notable as a center for that form of 
entertainment. It will rather be a center 
of refinement, of music, art, and litera- 
ture in all of which she enjoys the full 
sympathy and appreciation of literature 
and art and is a fine singer. “Plain liv- 
ing and high thinking" is a principle of 
her life and one which comes from her 
Quaker ancestry. There will be no jaunts 
|of public officitls at public expense under 
her auspices. Not that she is austere. 
Quite the contrary. She is the life and 
center of any company and the doors of 
the executive mansion will swing in for 
all who have any claims upon her hospi- 
tality and she and the goyérnor will treat 
their friends and neighbors most royally. 

In an age of clubs, societies and self- 
assertive womanhood, Mrs. White might 
| be considered by some rather exceptional. 
| She is not a part of any of these things. 
| She has resolutely declined to exercise her 
| right of school suffrage. Nevertheless, she 
is a natural leader, interested in reform 
work and real philanthropy; is a consistent 
church and Sunday school worker and an 
| active participant in all public affairs. She 
may have some old-fashioned notions 
about woman's activities and the relations 
lof husband and wife that come from the 
same sources as her faith. But she is a 
| charming, refined, scholarly, devoted wom- 
an of the best type of modern college wom- 
en, and, as such, will make herself felt 
in the new social and political era now 
|dawning in North Dakota. But in the 
midst of these significant activities she 
will not forget her obligations to her hus- 
band and only son now turning 4!$ years. 
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CARE OF MATTRESSES. 
While feathers in a mattress are voted of 


the style of the Clarissa novel, they are 
retained as beds for the aged; the very ob- 


jection urged against them as repose for the | 


vigorous constituting their virtue for the 
feeble—almost enveloping the form and giv- 
ing the warmth that only in its full power 
can the body create for itself. 

In England chaff is much esteemed, and 
is renewed every year. In the south corn 
husks are dried and combed into. sweet 
smelling and easy beds. 

It would take & good many books to con- 
tain the praises of the travelers who thought 
the clean case filled before their eyes with 
fresh straw the supreme luxury. 

But though almost obsolete, the straw 
mattress is still found in country houses, and 
charming ones, too. 

The people able to afford it—for the best 


are expensive—own good hair mattresses. 

The French housekeeper, who is what 
lAmericans and English call notable, renews 
the hair mattresses once a year. It is the 
midsummer work. 


The hair is taken out and carefully picked 
and then put into new casings. Of course, 
the most economical hair mattresses are the 
high priced ones, and I confess I think 
that the best substitute is the extreme sim- 
plicity of the country bed—frequently changed 
straw. + 


Linen cases slipped over it are an addi- 
tional preserver of the mattress, insuring 
cleanliness by constant wáshing. They are 
made as simply as a pillow case. 

The best spring mattress is the opensom- 
mier, ‘which can be kept free of dust by a 
long, slender brush. Bolsters continue to be 
made of feathers—always in best style when 
square cut. 
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Miss Gertrude Mitchell of 1603 Clinton 
avenue, is a young photographer with de- 


views. Miss Mitchell is 


too modest to call herself a photographer 
but her work fully entitles her to the title. 
It. is only about two years since she first 
used a camera, but a natural ability, has 
given her what years of experience might 
not produce. 


terested 


While Miss Mitchell is very much in- 
in landseape work, she is just 
so much more interested in portraiture, 
and has made some charming studies of 
her friends. The expression of the face 
is always in harmony with the expression 
of the figure in Miss Mitchell’s pictures, 
producing most delightful results. But 
it is with her baby pictures that she has 
shown her originality. Mothers always 
want their babies’ pictures taken, but it 
is not always convenient to take the small 
mites to the gallery. In winter it Is too 


eold, and in summer too warm, while some 





objection is sure to be found in the 
spring and fall. Then, too, Master Baby 
feels the strangeness of his environment 
and the fact is plainly visible in his 
picture, Miss Mitchell goes to his home, 
snaps him on his native heath and se- 
cures the most interesting results. 

The question of light has always been 
a serious one for amateur photographers, 
but Miss Mitchell seems to surmount it 
without any trouble. She is at present 
making some experiments with flash- 
lights and expects to use them in her 
baby pictures when the light is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. As it is, she hangs 
sheets, drapes silkoline, closes doors and 
shades windows, as her intuition and 
e.o 


At no time of the year-is it 






a long, loose, rough-surfaced 
wool coat similar to the one 
photographed above. They are 
light weight, unlined and yet 
warm as the southern sun, end 
when made of a handsome blue 
or brown mixture prove to be 
very becoming. Deep pockets, 
a high rolling collar and plenty 
of breadth across the shoulders 
add to the joy of the wearing. 
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safe to venture to sea without - 





By Gertrude F, Mitchell. 


knowledge direct. 

She has no trouble in posing either her 
small or large subjects and has an infinite 
amount of patience, trying first one style 
and, then another without tiring her sub- 
ject. The most of her grown-up studies 
were made at her home on Clinton ave- 


nue. She has go studio but uses the par- 
lor. Her accessories are very simple. A 
screen for a background, sheets for re- 


flectors and silkolene across the windows 
to diffuse the light are what she works 
with to bring out the characteristic best 
of her study. She has dreams of some day 
owning a studio where everything will be 
the most perfect of its kind, and the dream 
is not an improbable one to those who 
have seen her work. 


Miss Mitchell has had her camera a lit- 
tle over two years, but she has not been 
able to use it very regularly, as her health 
has been so poor. Her health is really 
the cause of her interest in photography. 
She was recovering from a serious illness 
and the doctor prescribed plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air during the summer. 
One really does not derive much benefit 
from being out in the air unless one has 
a definite object, so Miss Mitchell pur- 
chased a camera to give her an incentive 
to be out of doors. 


Her first picture was taken at Fort Snel- 
ling looking through an arch of the bridge 
over the river and meadow. It is a mar- 
velous picture for a first, and Robert 
Koehler of the Minneapolis School of Fine 
Arts has praised the composition and ex- 
ecution. 


Some of her portrait studies have been 
9 
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“enthusiastically admired by Mr. Brush and 


other photographers. Miss Mitchell does 
not sign her work as yet, and Mr. Brush 
was surprised that such excellent pictures 
should not bear a signature. Miss Mitch- 
ell, as a visiting photographer, does not 
confine herself to baby pictures, but takes 
interiors and adult photographs as well. 


Self-consciousness on the part of 
the subject is the chief thing 
that a photographer has to con- 
tend with, and environment has 


about as much influence with a grown up 
person as a baby. The very atmosphere 
of a gallery makes the majority of peo- 
ple stiff and awkward, while if they could 
be photographed at home, in the midst of 
familiar surroundings, an entirely dif- 
ferent and much more satisfactory result 
would be obtained. This is Miss Mitchell’s 
idea and there is, certainly, considerable 
sense in it. Miss Mitchell came from lowa 
to Minneapolis. She is a graduate of the 
Iowa Normal school and taught in Iowa 
before she came to Minnesota. She was 
assistant superintendent of the high 
school in Des Moines for over a year and 
was teaching in that city when she re- 
ceived a telegram from Dr. Jordan offer- 
ing her a school in Minneapolis. The tele- 
gram came on Friday and on the follow- 
ing Monday she was occupying her Min- 
neapolis school room. She taught in the 
city schools until last fall, when her poor 
health prevented her from returning to 
the school room. She will resume her 
duties as soon as advisable and in the 
meanwhile’ photography offers a most de- 
lightful means of ocoupation and amuse- 
ment. 

What she knows of photography Miss 
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|The Divine Sarah and D. Coquelin Honor the 


Twelfth Night by Their Presence at 
a Reception. 





Yesterday was a red letter day at the 
Twelfth Night club, which had as its 
guests Coquelin dnd Sarah Bernhardt. The 
Twelfth Night, as is well known, is a 


club founded and maintained by the ladies 
of the dramatic profession, It is excep- 
tional—for a professional woman's club— 
in that it has qualifications for member- 
ship to which it adheres rather closely. 
Only actresses and musicians are eligible, 
although tbe rules are stretched a little 
to admit "women of kindred arts"—mys- 
terious term, which generally means wom- 
en who write. 

The clubrooms are well uptown and are 
spacious and comfortable, though not lux- 
urious, There is a small collection of 
dramatic literature—plays and critical 
works—on the book shelves, some valu- 
able mementoes of the great, some effect- 
ive bric-a-brac and a really large and 
valuable gallery of portraits—photographs 
with autographs, for the most part, which 
includes everybody from Booth to Bern- 
hardt. On special occasions the reception 
Toom of the Political Educational league 
is borrowed, and, as on yesterday, con- 
verted into a pleasant tearoom. 

The day was rainy and muggy, and the 
clubrooms were crowded and, truth com- 
pels me to confess, not well ventilated. 
The toilettes were elegant and the ladies 
were vivacious to a degree. Men are not 
admitted except when they are “re- 
ceived,” and at the annual Twelfth Night 
party, so that M. Coquelin, the center of 
an admiring group, seemed to enjoy him- 
self mightily. 


er Wilcox, the beautiful and charming 
Mrs. Ernest Seton-Thompson; Lotta, who 
though upon close scrutiny is a little fad- 
ed and wrinkled, is a marvelous example 
of the triumph of art over time. Quietly 
and becomingly dressed, she looked like a 
woman of 35, whereas— One remarkable 
personage was pointed out as a Russian 
princess, big, stout and homely, who 
crackéd jokes in French with Coquelin 
and could hardly be torn away. 

The committee of reception were the 


distinguished woman, who was once a 
school teacher in Terre Haute, Ind., and 
who has since supported Joe Jefferson and 
others and who won distinction in ''Quo 
Vadis"; Bessie Tyra of the Frohman com- 
pany, Emma Sheridan, Annie Russell and 
Mrs. John Hare. M. Coquelin arrived first, 
a short, jolly little man Who persistently 
refused to talk English which he speaks 
very indifferently. Mrs. Harcourt ‘stood 
beside him and made the introductions as 
the line of beautifully dressed women 
struggled past. To each he smiled and 
bowed with great effusion. his face bright- 
ening as someone addressed him in his 
own tongue. This presentation over, 
there was a spell of waiting, which, how- 
ever, was agreeably filled in with music 
and recitations. Cissy Loftus, dashing and 
handsome, convulsed her audience with 
her clever mimicry of Ada Rehan, Mrs. 
Uat Campbell and eBrnhard herself. She 
had Mrs. Campbell’s unpleasant whine to 
the life, and the impersonation of Bern- 
hardt was equally true to nature. M. 
Coquelin then gave a recitation which was 
an Englishman's effort to converse with 
a Parisian and this, too, was amusing 
and enthusiastically applauded. 

Still the bright, particular star did not 
appear. At last the president announced 
that “Madam Bernhardt had been sent for 
and was then on her way,” a statement 
received with sighs of relief, and more ap- 
plause. Not only was she on her way, 
but had sent a message by an avant 
courier begging the ladiés “to wait; that 
she would soon join them.” 

At last, two ropes, twined with ivy 
leaves—the club badge—were stretched 
from the door to the platform, and down 
this improvised aisle walked or floated 
the great artist, escorted by pretty Annie 
Russell Bernhardt laughing like a school 
girl and nodding right and left, waving 
her muff and tossing her head, upon which 
she wore a huge hat with pink roses 
and two large drooping ostrich feathers. 










































































Mitchell has studied herself with the aid 
of books and manuals. She was given a 
little assistance in the development of 
her first negative and has had occasional 
oriticisms from Robert Koehler, who is 
critic for a local photographic magazine, 
but she has worked out so many vexing 
problems by herself and solved them so 
successfully that she can surely lay 
claim to the title of self taught. 





Stop drinking. Take the Keeley Cure, 
Keeley Institute, Cor. Park Ave. and 10th 
st., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Among those present were Ella. Wheel- | 


president, Alice Fischer Harcourt, a tall, | 









Buch an interesting, fascinating face—the 
face of genius and of perennial youth; 
wide betweeen the eyes, & broad, low 
forehead, strong chin and nose, the eyes 
themselves large and lustrous, with jet 
black brows and lashes which  aocen- 
tuated their wonderful expression. She 
wore a soft white gown with a traveling 
Skirt and & bouquet of roses and orchids, 
and over this a long coat of costly Persian 
lamb with collar and revers of chinchille. 
She held a little gray muff in one white- 
gloved hand, and a tiny morsel of a cam- 
bric handkerchief in the other—the hand- 
kerchief with which she.pats her eyes and 
lips on the stage—or one like it, Bhe 
was interested, gracious and cordial—this 
hard-working woman who had generously 
given & part of her much-needed rest 
time to her sister artists, simply because 
she wished to please them; for no one 
better than they realized it was they, and 
not she, who was honored by the event. 
As she approached the platform 
where M. Coquelin was still standing—he 
presently slipped away—she placed her 
hands lightly on each shoulder and then 
kissed him affectionately on either cheek, 


a salutation that he endured with very 
good grace. 


When the guests had been all presented 
and were retiring down the aisle between 
the ropes of ivy leaves, Mrs. Haroourt 
proposed that the Twelfth Night  Olub 
make Mme. Bernhardt an honorary meme 
ber. It was put to vote and carried by 
acclamation. 

The actress did not cease to be as 
actress for one moment—quite une 
consciously, however; and when she was 
thus received into the sisterhood of 


| Twelfth Nights, she turned her head aside 


and dabbed her pretty eyes, in which there 
were real tears, with the scrap of a lace 
handkerchief;.and there were responsive 
tears in the eyes of at least half the looke 
ers-on. She said something in hes. | 
shaky and indistinct French, then turn 


jand, with a charming smile and a sweep- 


ing courtesy, said: ‘I—zank-you—wis- 
all-my-heart," making a long pause be- 
tween each word. She was then pre- 
sented with a club badge, which the presi- 
dent attached to the bosom of her gown, 
and with a wreath of ivy—and for which 
she agaln returned her thanks, patting the 
badge playfully. 

This done—Miss Herford—the daughter 
of the Rev. Brooke Herford, now of Lon- 
don, who has become famous through 
her clever monologues—monologues that 
she not only recites but writes—gave '"The 
Shop Girl.” It was a wonderful presen- 
tation of the “saleslady,” her ways, man- 
ners and conversation "behind the 
counter." And then occurred one of the 
prettiest scenes of an altogether interest- 
ing afternoon. Even during M. Coque- 
lin's recitation there was not absolute 
silence; some of the ladies, disregarding 
the president's request for silence, cons 
tinued their conversation in no very sub- 
dued tones. The great artist—the great 
woman, set them an example in fine man- 
ners. When Miss Herford began she was 
standing, and she remained standing, dis- 
regarding the president's touch upon heg 
arm and whiepered request to be seated. 
She looked the less distinguished sister 
in the face with a gaze that never 
wandered, listening intently to every 
syllable, although there must have been 
much of it that she did not understand. 
The action, the real genius of the im- 
personation, however, Bernhardt  per- 
ceived unerringly, and, when it came to an 
end, she seized the young woman by the 
hands and congratulated and compli- 
mented her in a stream of voluble French, 
It will be an event in the life of the wom- 
an thus honored, which she will doubtless 
remember as long as she lives. After 
smiles and nods, Bernhardt was con- 
ducted to the tearoom and sat chatting af- 
fably until her carriage was announced. 

There was not one privileged to see her 
that was not once more impressed with 
the fascination of her personality and the 
force and greatness of her genlus. 

—Mary H. Krout. 

New York, Dec. 29. 
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THE SILK PETTICOAT. 

In spite of the tirade against the fallibilily 
of the silk petticoat it is as necessary to every 
well hanging gown as ever. The only thing 
to do seems to be to recognize the fact tbat 
there are very few silk petticoats that will 
wear well and consequently it is better to 
have several. It is really a well known fact 
that it 1s a better plan not to wear a ailk 
petticoat every day, but, as in the case of 
shoes, to keep several on hand and change 
from one to the other. 


For a Cold in the Head 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. 















The above is a model costume for & 


biue double-/&oed cloth, worn with oub 
bear collarette. Stout shoes, red dog- 
skin gloves and a close-fitting hat of 
blue velvet dressed with a buckle com- 
plete &n admirable toilet. 
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There is art as well as taste in selecting a 
suitable costume for er and evening wear 
on shipboard. Every sort of chiffon arrange- 
ment should be avoided. The dress pitcured 
above is a soft, silky cashmere of old rose, 
very simply trimmed with Persian embroidery 
into which dull green and gold appear. There 
are small undersleeves of yellow lace, & 
collar of the same; again a bit of the lace is 
introduced into the yoke. There is no crush- 
ing of this costume, and it is easy to get in 
or out of within the narrow compass of a 
stateroom. ; 
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SUMMER READING A FRAUD LADY MEMBERS OF TH 





As a Matter of Fact the Readers of the Winter 
- Find Their Intellectual Food and Diversion 
in Nature's Volume in Midsummer. 





"It is not so much a question of what 
te read but of a desire to read at all," 
confessed a young woman as she allowed 
her magazine to slide to the floor. “I 
just about live out of doors in the sum- 
mer and it is impossible for'me to con- 
centrate my mind on even the frothiest 
of tales. The veranda overlooks the lake, 
and my eye will catch the glint of the 
sun on the water and then I am lost to 
everything else. If I am strong-minded 
enough to turn my back to the lake, I face’ 
the trees and some friendly bird will come 
between me and my book. I believe the 
dictionary is the only volume I could read 
with any profit or pleasure these sunny 
June days. As Mafk Twain wisely re- 
marked: ''It is.a book of short stories 














MRS. 
The Latest Portrait of the Pres 


robins would make that particular chubby 
old bird shudder if it was ever published 
in the columes of the Robin Daily News. 
Robins I make my specialty because there 
are two nests in the tree overhanging my 
favorite corner, and laziness has robbed 
me of partiality. I decided last winter 
that I would re-read Dickens this vaca- 
tion. I commenced with ‘Nicholas Nickle- 
by' and the book is as fat as an elder- 
man.” 


“I took Bertha Runkle's ‘Helmet of Na- 


varre’ out with me the other day and lost 
it,” confessed the tree student. *'That 
is the third book I have absent-mindedly 
lost this summer and it is not the middle 
of June yet. One doesn't feel like read- 
ing of court intrigues, duels and battles 
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which requires no mental strain to in] 

how the characters will turn out.' " 
"Who is it that said there was an in- 
toxicant in the open air of summer that 
acts on the mind like wine?" and her | 
companion swayed the hammock laz ly | 
too and fro. “I haven't any lake to ae 
| 








tract me, but we have trees and friendly 


birds, and what is worse, far worse, a| 
constant stream of. carriages, bicycles, | 
baby carriages, automobiles and pedes- | 
trians. The only hour of the day when| 


I can read a book with any intelligence | 


is during the siesta when the hot sun 
drives me in to a book and a couch." i 

Nobody reads in summer, and all the fat] 
volumes of*history; sociology and philos- 
ophy are pushed away and in their place| 
the tables are littered with magazines 
aud paper-backed volumes. It is in the | 


resurrects his paper-Dóund volumes and 
arranges them seductivély in rows, where 
the caréless passer-by cannot fail to see 
them. . He stacks his magazines in great, 
towering piles and then he watches the 
piles diminish and the paper-back vol-| 
umes disappear, for well he knows that 
we are too lazy to be bothered with bound 
books during the warm days of June, July 
and August. A book is so often left on 
the porch, dropped under the hammock | 
or carelessly pushed aside in the boat that 
a spírit of economy leads one to the bar- | 
gain counter, where ‘popular novels may 
be purchased at popular prices. 

It is in the summer that one plans to 
catch up.with the popular author, but the 
early fall is sure to find the latter still 
ahead with a new volume in press if not 
in the market. lt takes two people to 
make & book, the author and the reader, 
and the: brightness of the epigrams grow 
dim in comparison with the shimmer mi 
the water and the most exciting of ad- 
ventures palls beside the thrilling strug- 
gle of two ants over a crumb. 

The interest in nature study grows with 
every season and books on birds, trees, 
wild flowers, ferns, rocks and insects go 
into every trunk. Mushrooms are proving | 
an absorbing study for many a man and 
woman and Mcllvaine's big volume, “One 
Thousand American Fungi," is on the 
table at the cottage and a handbook of} 
mushrooms is In the pocket when one goes 
afield, so that one is never at a loss for 
an authority. 

“The study of mushrooms {ssuch a satis- 
faction mentally and financially," said| 
one devotee: , "It is always a pleasure 
to master a new subject, and when one 
cah save the cost of the mushrooms, the 
pleasure is doubled and the fat volumes 
of reference pay for themselves." 

“Financially I cannot say that I am any 
ahead for taking up the study of birds 
this summer," said a bird lgyer, “but 
physically I am pounds jo the good. Our 
cottage is in rather a quiet corner of the | 
lake, and so surrounded by trees that we} 
have plenty of material. I take my Olive} 
Thorne Miller or that magnificent book of 
NeMje Blanchan and a steamer chair to 
a shady corner of the veranda and then 
wait for a subject. I have noi developed 
energy enough to go afield yet, but bird 
study furnishes me with an excuse to 
spend the morning in blessed laziness." 

"You clever creature,” and her friend 
looked at her with envy in every line of 
her face. "I was forced to learn the names 
of common trees last year by an imp of| 
a niece who goes to kindergarten and has | 
a spe&king acquaintance with every twig. į 
Her laugh of derision when I called a| 
box elder an elm sent me to Parson's 
‘How to Know the Trees,’ and I have! 
tramped through every clump around the | 
lake in an effort to get ahead of her." 

“I am followilüg the plan of Ernest 
Seton Thompson," laughed the bird lover. 
"It is only by observation that one ob- 
tains reliable inf^?rmatizn, and the knowl- 
edge I have gained of the family life of 
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out in this sweet-smelling, peaceful air. 
That does all very well in winter when 
the cold sets the blood tingling through 
There doesn't sem to be any- 
thing at the book stores but historical 
novels in which battle, murder and sud- 
den death appear with horrible frequen- 
cy." 

The appearance of Mansfield in “Henry 
V." sent everybody down town for a 
Mansfield version of that play, and the 
book stores were soon out of it. Jose- 
phine Caroline Sawyer has a story; 
"Every Inch.a King," in which the per- 
sonality of Henry V. is rampant from 
cover to cover. Winston Churchill's “The 
Crisis," in which the descendant of fair 
Dorothy Manners plays the part of hero- 
ine, is one of the most vivid of stories of 
a period that lecks interest to the pres- 
ent generation, the civil war. ‘“Joscelyn 


|j Cheshire," by Sara Beaumont Kennedy, is 


a revolutionary story of the Carolinas 
and “The House of De Mailly," by Mar- 
garet Horton Pottef,.is a delightful story 
of the court of the magnificent Louis and 
of the quiet Maryland plantations. Miss 
Horton has also a story of King John 
“Uneanonized.”’ Gilbert Parker’s sum- 
mer book is “The Lane that Had No 
Turning," and John-Fox presents “Crit- 
tenden," a Kentucky story. Mrs. Steele's 
"Hosts of the Lord" is as full of Indian 
lore as is the “Face of the Waters” and is 
less complicated in plot. Jerome K. Je- 
rome's "Observations of Henry” is also 
on the table, which is crowded with new 
books and old favorites in new clothes. 
The very profusion is mentally satiating 
and one turns with relief to the maga- 
zines, which are always fresh, always sea- 
sonable and which may tbe tossed aside 
when read. 





The Soo line has made a rate to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and return of $20. 
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Four women were graduated from the 
medical department of the university this 
year, Mrs, Mary P. Hopkins, Misses Cath- 


erine Putnam, Rose Vallely and Getta-M. 
Cater. Mrs. Hopkins and Miss Putnam 
are the only ones who have taken the full 
course with the class, In the freshman 
year there were six women, but four of 
them dropped out or went to other col- 
leges. 

Mrs. Hopkins has always been interested 
in medicine but she did not take up the 
study until & month after the death of 
her husband, Frank N. Hopkins, a St. 
Paullawyer. For the past two years Mrs. 
Hopkins has been assistant druggist in 
the university free dispensary and since 
spring has had full charge of the drug de- 
partment. Mrs. Hopkins will be an in- 
terne in Asbury hospital, and she has the 
honor of being the first woman interne 
regularly employed at that hospital, 


MRS. MARY P. HOPKINS. 
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Miss Putnam was & teacher before she 
became a medical student. She has been 
& grade teacher, primary principal and 


principal in the St, Paul schools. She is 
the daughter of J. D. Putnam, Chinese in- 
spector at Los Angeles and is great- 
granddaughter of Isreal Putnam, the.revo- 
lutionary hero. She was not more than 
15 years of age when she became inter- 
ested in. medicine' but postponed her 
studies until four years ago. When she 
finally decided to become a doctor, she 
closed her school at 3:30 o'clock one after- 
noon and-began her lectures at 8 o'clock 
the same evening. Miss Putnam has as- 
sisted Dr. Wesbrook in his laboratory of 
pathology and bacteriology in the: univer- 
sity, and when she receives her diploma 
she will engage in general practice in 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. 

Miss Vallely is from Clearwater. 
entered the medical department in 


She 
'95, 


CATHERINE PUTNAM. ` 7 
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ROSE VALLELY. 


but dropped out at the end of the year 
for two years. She studied Swedish move- 
ment massage before she entered college 
and spent two years in nursing. She has 
been acting at the Northwestern hospital 
for the past month and will continue there 
through the summer. She expects to 
practice in Minneapolis, and is especially 
Interested in dermatological study. 

Miss Cater was a trained nurse and 
took her first year of medical work in the 
Woman's Medical College in Chicago. 
The second and third year was spent a* 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in Chieago, and Miss Cater came to Min- 
neapolis only for her senior work. 

Of the original feminine members of the 
class Miss Elizabeth Woodworth is study- 
ing at the Pauline medical college. Miss 
Warren is a trained nurse. Miss Abigail 
Ripley married Mr. Smith several year? 


ago and Miss Kirtland deserted medicine 
fer teaching. 











RESULTS OF MANUAL TRAINING 





Thoughts on the Educational Value of Shop and 
Laboratory Work by Miss Ina E. 
Randall of Ellendale, N. D, ` 





Among the graduates this year of the 
State Manual Training school of North 
Dakota at Ellendale was Miss Ina E. Ran- 
dall. Her graduating essay was an un- 
usually thoughtful treatment of the sub- 
ject of “Industrial Training in the 
Schools," and is herewith given in part; 

Since the purpose of education is the har- 
monious development of all the powers of 
man, it follows that a system of education 
which fafls to accomplish this end is one- 
sided, and unscientific. A training that can 
attain this result is one that unfolds the 
mental, moral and physical faculties of man 
simultaneously and in so doing accomplishes 
an ideal and symmetrical education. It is 
this kind of instruction that a manual train- 
ing school offers. 

The value of industrial training as a fac- 
tor in general mental development deserves 
emphasis on account of a widespread notion 
that such training is of importance only to 
those who intend to follow mechanical pur- 
Suits. To say that industrial training is of 
value only to prospective artisans is as fal- 
lacious as to say that physical culture is of 
value only to would-be athletes. 

To neglect the education of the hand is to 
lower respect for manual labor, and contempt 
for manual labor makes a nation: recede from 
civilization. - Manual labor is the founda- 
tion of a nation's prosperity and the labor 
class stands in the foreground as thé sub- 
stantial element of its population, for it is 
labor, not territory, that is its source of 
wealth. To the white men an industrial train- 
ing is the,means of raising him above being 
a mere machine; to the negro, it is emancipa- 
tion from serfdom. 

The object of workshop practice, as a part 
of education, is not to teach a boy a trade, 
nor js it to produce the polished article of 
furniture; it is to teach the boy how to 


play the game of life successfully, and it 
aims to produce the finished living man. 
And, although the carpenter’s. bench” and 


turner's laíhe are employed as instruments 
of such training, it is not to create car- 
penters and joiners, but to familiarize the 
pupil with common substances 
physical properties, to quicken his percep- 
tive faculties, 'to make him a doer instead 
of a mere listener, and to teach him how to 
bvild character as well as to build houses. 

You may know ihe law of the pulley, but :f 
you cannot apply it, it avails you nothing; 
you may be able to repeat the laws of New- 
ton—they are valueless unless you can put 
them to tse; you may quote the philosophy 
of Bacon, but if you cannot apply his meth- 
cds it shows that your education has culti- 
vated your memory and allowed ycur reason 
to slumber. It has been the misfortune of 
the old education to memorize words and not 
to assimilate ideas. Which shall we do? 
Shall we train 11,000,000 of school children 
simply to memorize the facts which others 
have discovered, to get only what someone 
else has digested, to toil for naught; or, 
shall we train them to think, observe, com- 
pare, invent and classify for themselves? If 
the age wants a system of education that al- 
lows no faculty of the mind to lie dormant, 
if it wants a broad and impartial training, 









The foundation is of rich red satin with 
elaborate figures of white silk appliqued and 
edged with narrow white silk braid. Vest-of 


lace and tucked chiffon. 





A-nobby turban‘ of blue and white lace 
straw, the brim of accordion. plaited biue 
panne velvet or chiffon, quill of black dotted 
with blue, jeweled buckle, 
pink roses under the brim, ` 


if it wants living men, with skilled hands 
as well as cultured minds for its citizens, 
then it is industrial education that supplies 
its demands. People learn to think by think- 
ing, they are useful by being taught useful 
things—dependent upon their own resources 
and not allowing text books and encyclo- 
pedias to solve their problems. 

Industrial training.demands that male and 
female education ibe. -placed side by side, 
just as God intended it. He. put the two 
sexes beside each other, in Eden. He places 





them beside each other,in the, family and 
why Hot in the sehools?:No land will be what 
it ought to be-until’ woman is given oppor- 
tunity “for thorough ‘and practical educa- 
|tión with man. If'*woman is to be barred 





x MISS INA E. RANDALL, 
and their | graduate of the North Dakota State Man- 


ual Training School at Ellendale, who has 
clear ideas on the educational value of 
manual training. ^ 


from the trades and professions, let her be 
trained, ‘at ‘least, in that One -great art, 
which she alone can perform, she alone can 
idealize and perfect—domestie science. Do- 
mestic sciénce means a kuowledge of all 
kinds of household duties, economical pur- 
chase of family supplies and general house- 
hold, management, and above all, it means 
the art of home making and man can never 
occupy the chair of this sacred profession. By 
training in domestic science one is aroused 
in the hope of being raised from the lower 
mission of housekeeping to the higher mission 
of home making, from the lower mission of 
providing bodily comfort to the higher mis- 
sion of providing heart comfórt. 

History has told the story of the crown, 
epic poetry has sung of the sword, the pas- 
toral poet has sung the praises of the plow, 
and domestic science sings the praises of the 


needle. Skill to wigid this small but power- 
ful weapon makes a pleasure out of an oc- 
cupation that once was drudgery and gives 
the assurance that all may become artists 
in their daily work. Teach your fingers 
cleverness with the needle and you get 
thrift, a cunning hand, uprightness of soul 
and you -will find that when you complete a 
garment by sewing scientifically, you have 
not only added to your. bodily comfort but 
you have added to your character. The 
purpose of this training is to show that it 
is impossible to hide the results of error 
and carelessness, that it is noble to despise 
sham and idleness and that it is imperative 
to' acquire patience and perseverance. 

Cooking is another accomplishment of 
which no lady can afford to be ignorant, for 
it. is one of the finest adornments that 
beautify women. .In cooking, there is no 
such thing as good or bad luck, there is only 
Eood or bad management. It demands ac- 
curacy, appliance of principles, and its 
chemistry is as precise as the chemistry of 
the laboratory. It demands recognition not 
only for its usefulness and practical value, 
but also as an educational factor. A kitchen 
reflects the character of its occupant and 
what she cooks will tell you what her 
health and the health of those dependent 
upon her will be and how she cooks will 
tell you whether her knowledge of it is scien- 
tific, or whether it consists of nothing more 
than cookbook lore. 

The age of ornamental learning is passing 
away, the age of science and art has come, 
the age of industrial and practical develop- 
ment bas begun. Educate woman in the 
practical things of life, place the two sexes 
cn an equal footing and you have a force 
more powerful than trained regiments. With 
their trained eyes they will see into the 
füture and foretell its needs, with their 
well equipped minds devise and invent for 
the next gereration, and with their skilled 
bands imprint their ideas upon matter, thus 
preserving them forever. > 


A WOMAN SIGN PAINTER 


The best sign painter in Knoxville, Tenn., 
is a‘woman. She took up that business be- 
cause she liked to work with paint and 
brushes, but couldit afford to study art in 
the: elaborate fashion of other girls, and she 
saw an opportunity to earn a good living 
end make things around her better to look at 
by improving: some of the unsightly signs in 
the neighborhood. 

She learned to handle paint brüshes and 
to carry out her ideas by going to work in a 
painter's shop for four years and thus paying 
her way at the same time. Now she is in 
business for herself and is doing well. 

Any day she may be seen about Knoxville 
in a golf skirt, but instead of golf clubs she 
carries a small ladder, a paint box, brushes 
and a foot rule. And everybody down there 
Says that Knoxville street signs are very 
much more attractive than they used to be. 





A SUCCESSFUL CATTLE RAISER. 

Ellen P. Moorhead, who is but 25 years of 
age, is engaged in the cattle business in 
Valverde county, Texas. Twelve years ago, 
while a herd was being held near the home 
of Miss Moorhead, five or six calves were 
born, and as they were too weak to go on 
with the herd, the boss gave them to “Little 
Pattie,” as Miss Moorhead was then known. 
This was her start. She is now the owner of 
nearly 700 head of well improved stock cat- 
tle, has them located on a good range, a part 
of which she owns, the balance leased, and 
is making a good living for herself and 
mother. 


FLUFFY SUMMER SKIRTS. 

The foundation skirts of the new thin 
gowns get the fluffy effect around the feet 
from a two-inch pinked ruche set on the edge 
of the plaited ruffle. 














crush white or 
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The material for this stylish hat is an open- 
work black and white lace straw. A full 
“wreath of pink roses encircles the crown and 
is Jointed with a knot of black or white dot- 
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Waist of dainty pink silk muil, 
tucked and joined with rows of delicate cream 
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E “U” MEDICAL GRADUATING CLASS TROPIC AND ARCTIC CLUBS 





American Women Carry Their Pet Idea With 
Them and Plant Clubs in Shanghai, 


China, and in 


Nome, Alaska. 





The Club Woman notes two interesting 
clubs in distant climes, both of which are 
a transplanting of the current popular 
American -tendency among women. One 
of these is the American Women’s Liter- 
ary Club of Shanghai and the other the 
Arctic Circle of Nome, Alaska. Both are 
considering the question of joining the 
General Federation at an early date. 

Shanghai is called the metropolis of the 
far east. "The official circle, which re- 
volves about the consulates, takes prece- 
dence socially, after which come the 
wealthy bankers, merchants. and  ship- 
owners. In all these circles Americans 
are largely represented, the American 


consul being the doyen of the diplomatic 
corps. 
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third Mondays of each month, and on 
these occasions there may be seen walt- 
ing before the main entrance of the con- 
sulate not a line of carriages, but of 
jinrikishas. Nonresidents only can be in- 
vited as guests, but once a year, at least, 
the club gives a reception or dinner, to 
which the husbands and friends of the 
members are invited. 

The club was instituted originally by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Goodnow, the wife of Con- 
sul General John Goodnow, who waa aided 
in the work of organization by Mrs. Alice 
H. Rich, formerly of Minneapolis,‘ Mrs. 
M. W. Ferguson, Mrs. Lillian J. Lyman 
and Miss Emma Silver. It was organized 
with a membership of twenty-nine, 
Among the members ere Mrs. Alice H. 
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SMITH EATON, 


Minneapolis Woman Named for Auditor of National American Woman Suffrage Associae 
tion, 











English women living in Shanghai do 
mot ''go in" for culture or intellectual 
distinction to any marked degree; ab- 
sorbed in entertaining, dancing, card- 
playing and attending the races, they 
read little and have a general horror, it 
is said, of being accounted clever. The 
American women, however, are true to 
their traditions; they love books, and, 
although cut off from friends and country, 
they do not propose to retrograde. The 
club which they founded in Shanghai in 
1898, and. which has been well sustained, 
is evidence of this. As the American 
consulate is common ground, the meet- 
ings have been held in the large drawing- 
room, which will easily accommodate sev- 
eral hundred people. The object of the 
club is to promote a higher and broader 
intellectual culture and to unite more 
closely the women of the American com- 
munity in Shanghai. Any American 
woman may become a member who has 
been recommended by the executive com- 
mittee and receives a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at the meeting. . 

The program is arranged for the year 
by a committee, but is subject to revision 
at the discretion of the society, to which 
it is submitted as a whole. The-annual 
elections are held in May, and the officers 
chosen serve for one year. The meetings 
are. held at 3 o'clock on the first and 





Rich, a contributor to several American 
publications; Mrs. Y. J. Allen, the wife 
of one of the pioneer missionaries and an 
Official in the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian Knowledge, and Mrs. Rose $S. 
Williams, a translator of scientific works 
for the imperial government. 

“It was prophesied when the club was 
founded that it would die very speedily 
of inanition," said a traveler who has 
just returned from Shanghai, “but, on 
the contrary, it has grown in numbers 
and efficiency, and bids fair to exert a 
lasting influence in Shanghai, and will 
probably be an incentive to the formation 
of other chivs in Yokohama, Hongkong 
and Manila. 

The account of the organization of the 
Arctic Circle came out by dog team, E 
its journey occupied three months. e 
programs of the club are interspersed lib- 
erally with social events, as the social 
element dominates every other one in 
Nome during the winter season. The club 
numbers fifteen members, whose former 
residences are scattered over the whole 
country. The officers are: Mrs. E. 8. 
Ingraham of Seattle, Wash., president; 
Mrs. Minor Bruce, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. J. Rinehart, Seattle, sec- 
retary, and Mrs, C. S, Hannum, Portland, 
treasurer. 








may have been stimulated .by the recovery 
of the stolen Gainsborough, but it was not in- 
spired by it, as the big hats were ready be- 
fore the excitement began. Apropos of these 
hats, a ''ladies' column" writer of 1878, aliud- 
ing to the style of headgear, gives the warn- 
ing: “A petite or stout girl should eschew the 
Duchess of Devonshire hat, or she will look 
as graceful as a large mushrooom igid on 
the top of a salmon tin.” 
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PICTURE HATS AND SMALL WOMEN. 
The vogue of the picture hat this season 


pretation of the word be accounted household 
business is done. ` 

Rooms of this kind have become more and 
more popular during the past few years, and 


HOUSEHOLD BUSINESS ROOMS 


The Modern Woman Has an Office 
at Home. 


Women to who take to housekeeping seri- 
ously, have lately adopted a new method of 
showing how business-like they afe, The 
home office is the latest novelty in household 
arrangements, and the woman whose house 
happens to possess a room adapted for that 
purpose regards herself as fortunate. Other- 
wise she takes the necessary steps to see that 
some part of her house is made suitable for 
that purpose. The room need not be large 
and it is chiefly important that it look busi- 
ness-like and not too feminine. 

Into this room goes her desk, which must 
be exactly the kind used in a regular office 
and accompanied with appropriate office fur- 
niture. It is here that sbe keeps her books, 
the accounts of ihe household expenditures 
and hither come the cook and other servants 
to take their orders. Here letters pertaluing 
to the business of running.the household are 
written, and all that could by a liberal inter- 








their number has now increased until archi- 
tects of new houses arrange in the plan fof 
such an apartment, to be used exclusively by 
what the peddlers call 
house" to look after her daily affairs. Of 
course, the transsction of social duties, such 
as sending and receiving invitations, cannot 
rightfully be carried on in this sacred apart- 
ment, as this Is not business-like enough for 
the room consecrated wholly to the commis- 
sary end of the household. 


WOMEN CRIMINALS IN AUSTRIA. 

Austria is the only country In the world 
which never puts a woman in prison. In- 
stead of giving the woman crimimal so many 
months in jail she is^sent, no matter how 
terrible her record may be, to one ot other 
of the convents devoted to the purpose, and 
there she is kept during the time for which 
she is sentenced. The convent is not a mere 
prison in disguise, for its courtyard stands 
open ail day long, ttie only bar to egress be- 
jing a nun, who acts as a porter' just as in 
other convents. 
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Beautify, preserve, restore your com- 
plexion, with Satin-Skin Cream and Pow- 
der. Dainty, fragrant, refined articles. 
25c.. Glass Block, Olson's or Voegeli's. 
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Y. W. C. A. WILL KEEP ITS 
PRESENT SECRETARIAL FORCE 


Miss Jeffery and Miss Jameson Have Refused Flattering Offers 
From the East and Will Remain in Minneapolis 





—Summer Plans. 





The board of directors of the Young 
Women’s Christian association, at its 
June meeting re-engaged all of the secre- 
tarial force, and all will return next year. 
This is of special interest and importance, 
for it had been feared that the associa- 
tion would lose some of its most valued 
workers this year. 


In the recent national convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian associations, 
held at Nashville, Tenn., one of the im- 
portant matters discussed was the need 
for specialization in the work of the trav- 
eling secretaries. The state committee 
for New York and New Jersey are plan- 
ning to take the initiative in this move- 
ment. Miss Mary L. Babcock, their pres- 
ent state secretary, is to have supervision 
of the college associations in those states, 
and Miss M. Belle Jeffery, general secre- 
tary of the Minneapolis association, was 
asked to become associated with her and 
take the supervision and organization of 
the work in the cities of the same states, 
headquarters and much of the work being 
in New York city. 

This came as a complete surprise to 
Miss Jeffery, and the urgency of the ap- 
peal, because of her long and success- 
ful work here having qualified her for 
that position, will make it all the more 
gratifying to her friends. She has been 
connected with this association almost! jn Plymouth, Ohio. Miss Zinnell will 
since its organization, and has been | take ker vacation in August. 
active in developing the work along the The work at the North Branch is re- 
many lines now carried on by this thriv- | stricted during the summer months to the 
ing society. She has also been an efficient | Junch room and the noon rest. The mem- 
helper in the work throughout the state, | mers of the branch join the central as- 
having organized the associations at Du- | sociation in outing plans. The employ? 
luth and the Winona normal school. ment bureau is situated at the branch 

The opening was an alluring one, es- | and continues its work briskly, but it is 
pecially to a western woman, and Miss | not properly a part of the branch work. 
Jeffery considered it quite seriously and |]t is housed at the branch on account of 
would doubtless have accepted, were it not | the crowded condition of the central 
for the immediate prospect of a new | rooms. 
building, which Mrs. W. S. Benton has The association has numerous outing 
offered to erect for the Minneapolis as- | clubs, all of which are in flourishing con- 
sociation, and which will be completed in | dition. The boating club has had two 
about a year, thus greatly enlarging the | meetings and has a membership of twenty- 
opportunities for work here, and making | eight. It is doing systematic work un- 
it one of the most flourishing in the|der the instruction of Miss Mary Cook. 
country. There 1s much interest manifested in 

Miss Jameson has also recelved an in-|the tennis club and arrangements are 
vitation to consider a call to an eastern| made at the courts to have tether 
association to take charge of its boarding | ball for those waiting for the use of the 
and lunch department, but her success | courts. 


QUARTET SINGERS 


in the management of the lunchroom here 
where the attendance has grown in six 
years from 60 to 600 daily, makes her a 
valued worker and her decision to remain 
will also be heard with pleasure. . 

Miss Ellen H. Douglass, the physical 
director, and Miss Neva A. Chappell, the 
extension secretary, have been with the 
association only the past year, but by 
their efficient work in the gymnasium 
end North Branch, respectively, they have 
already won many friends and proved 
themselves able workers. Miss Anna M. 
Zinnel is the stenographer and office as- 
sistant. and her continuance will also be 
much appreciated. 

With such an able corps of leaders, the 
co-operation of so many volunteer work- 
ers, and the bright prospect of a new 
home, the institution may justly antici- 
pate another year of marked progress. 

Miss Douglass left yesterday for her 
vacation and will return in September to 
arrange the gymnasium work for the year 
and to enroll the classes. As Miss Jef- 
fery has been away from the office con- 
siderable during the past few months, on 
account of ill health, she will not go away 
| for any lengthy trip this summer. Miss 
Jameson will leave for her vacation 
about Aug. 1 and will go to hér home in 
Jackson, Mich. Miss Chapelle will leave 
July 1 for a six weeks’ visit to her home 
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The Misses Ferguson of the Philharmonic Ladies’ Quartet of Chicago, 
Now Resting in Minneapolis, Talk of Their Work. 





MISS FANNIE FERGUSON, MISS ELIZABETM FERGUSON. 


arrange about the concerts and then re- 
turning to joln the others and give the 
program. This was doing two persons’ 
work and though she was successful finan- 
cially, the responsibility was decidedly 
trying and last winter the quartet was put 
under the management of E. I. Smith. 
The Misses Ferguson are quite enthu- 
siastic in regard to the possibilities of 


One of the pleasant features of the 
recent meetings of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage association was the 
music, and many inquiries have been 
made in regard to Miss Elizabeth Fergu- 
son, one of the soloists. Miss Ferguson 
has & beautiful voice, round and rich, 
and of unusual depth for à woman. She 
speaks of it as a contralto, but it is really 


barytone, a feminine bary- quartet work for women. They have 
rately of. & y 7 found that the life is pleatant and the re- 
Miss Ferguson and her sister, Miss | ™Uneration good. 


Fannie Ferguson, are in Minneapolis, for LA young woman can make from $15 
a short rest after à concert tour of sey- | :9 $20 a week in quartet work," said Miss 
eral months through the west and south. | Fennie Ferguson. “Her expenses are all 


They are members of the Philharmonic 































































ing home with $300 or $400 at the end of 
the season. The question of dress is re- 
duced to a minimum. The quartet singer 
on the road needs little beside a. good 
tallor suit with a short skirt for travel- 
ing and two or three evening gowns. 

"It is not every young woman who is 
adapted to quartet work, We' were look- 
ing for a new second soprano and have 
given up trying to find one in Minneap- 
olis, and have sent to Winnipeg for the 
young woman who was with us two years 
ago. The second soprano is rather a 
minor singer and she usually furnishes 
the accompaniment for the solos and 
duets. The quartet uses no accompani- 
ment. The alto recites as well as sings, 
and the first soprano and contralto fur- 
nish the solo work. By doubling in this 
manner a quartet is able to present a 
varied program without the expense of 
maby artists. 

“It is much easier to give but one con- 
cert in a town, and we always prefer 
the one-night engagements. One pro- 
gram can be repeated over and over again, 
and there is always inspiration in the new 
audience to carry it through. Jt is rather 
strange, but a singer on the road does 
not grow tired of hef program, and will 
sing the same songs night after night 
with interest because every eveníng she 
faces a new audience.” 


NEW RULES FOR WINDSOR 


King Edward Has Revived an An- 
cient Document. 


The king of England has dug up from some 
forgotten corner an ancient black-letter cocu- 
ment in the study of Charles I. of blessed 
memory, prescribing ''twelve gcod rules.” 
These rules Edward has had framed ani 
placed in & prominent position in the castle. 
Here are the rules: 

Profane no divine ordinar.ce. 

Touch no state matters. 

Urge no nealth 

Pick no quarrels. 

Maintain no ill opinions. 

Encourage no vice. 

Repeat no grievances. 

Reveal no secrets. 

Make no comparisons. 

Keep no bad compeny. 

Make no long meals. 

Lay no wagers. 

The gambling mania rages violently among 
high and low in the roya! household and 
Windsor supports more bookmakers than any 
town of its size in England. The posting 
of these ordinances provokes consicerable re- 
sentment in the household, althougk the king 
lias signified that they constitute the best rule 
of life for his royal servants and others that 
be had yet seen. 


SOME SUMMER SALADS 


A string bean salad made by cutting green 
beans in fine strips  lengthwise, boiling. 
draining and adding a French Gressing and a 
little onion juice, is just the thing to eat 
with venison, 2s orange salad is to eat with 
roast duck. 

One of the very prettiest salads can be 
arranged of the small, whole yellow tomatoes. 
Put them in a wire frying basket, dip quick- 
ly into scalding water and remove the skins. 
Spread out on a plate and leave in the ice 
box until just before serving. Then pile the 
Wig golden drops in pyramid shape on 
bleached lettuce, garnished with a border of 
parsley, and give a bath of French dressing 
containing a little mustard. A piq. ut sauce 
for red tomatoes is composed of three table- 
spoonfuls of grated horse radish, cne table- 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar, a speck of salt 
and cayenne pepper and four tablespoonfuls 
of cream, whipped stiff and added. 

Walnuts, butternuts or pecans, mixed with 
crisp cut celery and a mayonraise, make a 
deservedly popular salad. An old friend under 
& new name appears in the daisy salad (it is 
a comfort to find one occasionally which has 
a name). On each individual plate árrange 
six small lettuce leaves. Press the yolks of 
hard boiled eggs through a colarder, mix 
*ightly with enough boiled salad dressing to 
form a soft center for each “flower.” Around 
this put the daisy points, made of the whites 
cut lengthwise into yarrow strips. 

WHEN TO EAT FRUIT. 

The generally accepted time for eating 
fresh, uncooked fruit is at the beginning 5f 
our meals, especially in the morning. It is 
& question, however, whether the appetite 
that requires the incentive of an acid tonic 
to arouse a desire for food does not indicate 
some serious disorder of the digestive powers 
that require a careful regulation of the diet. 
But when the appetite is in a healthy, nor- 
mal condition, and desires hearty, solid foods, 
the habit of beginning the first meal of the 
day with fresh, subacid fruit should be more 
generally observed. The juicy fruits, like 
soups, prepare the way for the ready diges- 
tion and assimilation of the solids. We must 
remember fruits are meant to serve the pur- 
pose of fruit, or as food accompaniments, and 
we misdirect this purpose when we eat fresh 
fruit at unseasonable times, as between 
meals, 














PETTICOAT LORE. 

Tal women who wish to lessen their 
height should choose petticoats flounced with 
a darker color than their dresses—or, if that 
cannot be arranged, then the same tone of 
color as the dress should be chosen, or a 
contrasting color, but one that is not lighter 
in tone. A short woman, on the contrary, 
should always contrive to have her skirt end 
with a light color, as that catches the eye 
and gives an appearance of height. 





Ladies’ quartet of Chicago, and will prob- 
ably leave within a few weeks for their 
summer engagements. This is not their 
first visit to Minneapolis, as they were 
here in the winter, when they sang at 
@ concert. 

The Misses Ferguson are western girls 
and formerly lived in Seattle. They re- 
ceived their first musical training in 
Seattle and studied with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Riehmond Miller, a pupil of Mrs. A. L. | 
Fox of Chicago. 

Miss Fannie Ferguson was the first to 
leave home to try her fortune. She 
went to Chicago and entered the Chicago | 
Musical college to continue her studies. 
She won the gold medal offered by the 
college abd made something of a reputa- 
tion even then in spite of her youth. The 
Ariel Ladies' sextet of Cincinnati was in 
need of a soprano, and friends suggested ! 
Miss Ferguson. Miss Ferguson herself 
was rather averse to taking the position, 
for her voice is very dramatic and she 
did not think it was suitable for such 
work. She accepted-the position, however, 
and without any experience took at once 
the leading position in the sextet, that | 
of first soprano. At the end of the season | 
she returned to Chicago and three weeks | 
later competed at the college for the dia- 
mond medal and won it. This was the 
highest honor of the school and was won | 
against heavy odds, for the other com- | 
petitors were in practice from months’ of | 
study, while Miss Ferguson had had only | 
three weeks in which to brush up, after | 
a winter spent in traveling and concert | 
singing. 

That was four years ago and the next | 
summer the two sistérs visited relatives 
in North Dakota. While there they gave 
a series of twenty-five recitals, which they | 
managed themselves. The recitals were 
very successful both financially and artis- | 
tically. In the fall, the two young 
women returned to Chicago and Miss 
Fannie acceptéd a position with the Cas- 
tle Square Opera company in Chicago and 
Miss Elizabeth took a church position. 

The Philharmonie Ladies' quartet was' 
organized s@veral years ago and has trav- | 
eled through the middle west and south 
and in Canada. Last summer the quartet 
gave program& at the Devils Lake Chau- 
tauqua and other summer resorts. This 
made a pleasant Dreak in the work and 
enebled the singers to combine business 
with pleasure in a most delightful way. 

For a while, Miss Fannie Ferguson act- 
ed as manager às well as first soprano of 
the quartet. She made engagements at 
the different towns, traveling ahead to 





with white soutache braid. Pilot 
sleeve and front. 






The material for this gown is standard navy blue serge, 
plain gored skirt with collar and cuffs of white serge, edged 


wheel embroidered on 















GENEVIEVE ELIZABETH 


Mrs. Genevieve Elizabeth Carswell, who 
has spent the past season in New York, 
has made encouraging progress as a dram- 
atic reader and Shakesperean interpreter. 
Her latest success was in a character 
reading from the “Merchant of Venice’ 
centered around Portia. Mrs. Carswell 
has been studying and reading in New 
York, and has been’ cordially received 
whenever she appeared before the public. 
Of fine physique, pleasing features and 
magnificent “stage presence, she graces 
any platform upon which she may appear. 

Her voice possesses a pleasing melody 
coupled with great «strength and wide 
range, and is of that peculiar carrying 
quality which enables? her.to be heard 
with ease even iff the largest auditoriums. 
Possessed of a liberal education, of broad 
culture, and of an emotional and sym- 
pathetic temperament, she makes her 
hearers see and feel the character which 
she interprets. 








Mrs. G. E. Carswell in 
Shaksperean Interpretations. 





CARSWELL AS PORTTIA, 


One of the most diffücult of Mrs. Cars- 
wells interpretations is her “Hamlet.” 
In the character of the melancholy Dane 
she is exceptionally strong, giving his 
utterances in such a tone of voice that it 
is difficult to believe that it emanates 
from the vocal organs of a woman. Her 
Ophelia is also commendable and the ease 
with which she changes from one to an- 
other of these strong characters, so en- 
tirely different, proves her versatility. 

Mrs. Carswell has met with gratifying 
success in her rendition of ‘‘Mercedes,”’ 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. This play is 
of great dramatic intensity and calls 
for much strength, as well as delicacy, 
in its Interpretation and Mrs. Carswell 
has proved herself equal to demands. 
She has been urged by those qualified to 
judge of her talents to enter upon a stage 
career, but she prefers the platform and 
will continue as she has begun. 











THE NEW LANGTRY HAT 


From across the water comes the news that 
Mrs. Langtry has a wonderful hat which she 
wears with stunning effect in her new piay, 
“The Royal Necklace." It is a leghorn, that 
charming straw of smooth, delicate weave 
which is beloved by every woman who ever 
looked into a bat- window. It is heavily 
trimmed with a simple wreath of May flowers, 

As every woman knows, these ‘‘simple’’ ef- 
fects are not simple at all, but “simply mad- 
dening'" to arrange. Since Mrs. Langtry has 
set the style it is likely that there will soon 
be à raid on millirery counters for these 
particular hats. 

There is something deliciously charming 
about a hat of this style. It is so distinctly 
feminine and its waving brim can give an 
air of coquetry to even the most uncoquettish 
face. Correctly, it should be worn with a 
Gimity or organdie gcwn of many ruffles, with 
silk mitts—which are quite the vogue—and 
with a parasol that is a fluff of chiffon and a 
foam of flounces or a great big slap-dash 
bouquet of real lace. 

Probably no style of hat is so becoming to 
all ages and all types of women as the leg- 
horn. It is pretty on the petite girl with her 
fluffy pigtails tied with ribbons. It is pic- 
turesque and lovely on the large girl—the 
Mrs. Langiry type, for instance. 

Even on elderly dames it is not entirely 
out of place, and everyone knows how cun- 
ningly lovely the leghorn hat is cn babies, 
its waving, lilting brim shading kissable curls 
and sweet laughing eyes. 

Mrs. Langtry has not tucked it back in 





A popular summer gown is made of linen batiste or grass 
linen, with waist and deep flounce of ecru Russian lace, 


feminine hearts, because it has never been 
out of them, but she has reminded woman- 
kind of its perfections, and for that woman- 
kind will be more than grateful. 


CARING FOR WAIFS. 


The Froebel Circle of King’s Daughters 
of Savannah, Ga., consisting of twenty ener- 
getic girls, has bought a cottage for a sea- 
shore home for waifs at Tybee, and has 
paid $1,200 of the $1,500 which it cost. A 
matron and cook are in charge, and during 
the last year 180 children were cared for 
there. Besides this, a day nursery has been 
supported during the entire year, and a 
Christmas tree entertainment was glven to 
500 children. The society started three 
years ago, with a capital of $150. The first 
season fifty little ones were cared for on 
one floor of a cottage at Tybee. The second 
year’ the society entertained 125 children 
in a rented house. 


DURER PICTURES REPRODUCED. 

Fraulein Stolle of Boston will show every 
afternoon in the Nuremberg Concession of 
the Pan-American her beautiful collection of 
photographic slides of Albrecht Durer’s 
pictures which she colored directly from the 
originals. The coloring is done by an 
original process which is very expensive on 
account of the skill and labor involved, but 
is eminently satisfactory for its fidelity. In 
the evenings masterpieces of the art galleries 
of Europe will be shown. Both exhibitions 
&re accompanied by fine art talks, 





of white lace. 
























more than an immoral contract between 





This garment is fashioned of white mohair sicilienne 
trimmings of black velvet ribbon drawn through medallions 


IBSEN'S INTEREST IN 
AMERICAN WOMEN 





Absence of Marriage Portions Explains the Man- 
liness of American Men and the Charm 
and Freedom of the Women. 





Henry W. Fischer writes as follows: only a few books in & very small case, 


As I was setting out for Christiania|all books of reference. Mrs. Ibsen and 
from Copenhagen, George Brandes, the;the author's children have all the editions 
great Danish essayist and  philosopher,|of his works, which he occasionally bor- 
said to me: “I can't give you an intro-|rows as necessity may arise. 
duction to Ibsen; he would hate me if I ‘His desk and the room might serve 
did, and our friendly relations would be|as object lessons in order and method. 
broken up; but when in Christiania make} Everything has its place, no manuscripts 
your lounging headquarters at the Cafe|or writing pads lying around, no news- 
Royal in University street. He goes there| papers or turned-down magazine. 
every afternoon between 4 and 6 to study "My mascots,” he said, pointing to a 
people and papers. To attract his atten- | couple of Vienna bronze statuettes flank- 
tion you need but talk about marriage|ing the ink-well. They represent a bear 
and divorce laws in America. That will|and a rabbit playing on musical instru- 
fetch him." ments, if I am not mistaken. “In certain 

And it did. On the third afternoon the|respects I am such a slave of habit that 
great dissector of souls turned his strong|I can't get to work unless I have these 
face squarely upon the stranger and hig|beasts before me." Ibsen actually smiled 
companion, a Norwegian journalist, and |as he spoke these words. It was the only 
said: "I am very much interested in so-|time I saw his thin lips wreathed in & 
ciety, or, rather, in the social customs| Smile, though his expressive face is often 
and conditions of the United States. The|lit up by irony, while his eyes look cold 
gentleman seems to know all about them.|enough to make one feel uncomfortable. 
You may introduce him." Ibsen's passion for order does not ex- 

Answering Ibsen's questions, I told him | tend to dress. The black frock coat he 
that as a rule our girls were neither; wore at the Cafe Royal was rather rusty, 
bought nor sold in matrimony, that the| 8nd bis office coat is buttonless and out- 
institute of the “dot,” or marriage por- | of-elbows. 
tion, was practically unknown in the The enormous correspondence he carries 
United States. Furthermore, I- gave the | 0n with women in all countries and climes 
poet an outline of our divorce laws with| Where his books are read aids the author 
many anecdotes to illustrate. in his studles of broken hearts, of hungry 

“Having lived in Europe all my lite, I| 80uls. The letters and confessions he re- 
could hardly think such unmercenary | Celves are filed away as human documents 
conditions possible," he said, after lis-| With the newspaper clippings. He char- 
tening attentively. ‘In my own country | @cterized “the vast majority as twaddle, 
and on the continent, matrimony is little | but once in a while I get a letter that 

really helps. German women write the 
most foolish letters. French women the 
most fascinating. Very few American 
women bother me. I said ‘bother,’ for, of 


course, I must answer these effusions 
whether I have time or not.” 


Fond of Soul Dissection. 


About his method of work he wouldn't 
talk, and when I asked him about his lit- 
erary plans for the future he got angry, 
went to the window and drummed on the 
panes. 

Ibsen loses no opportunity to look into 
the depths of a storm-tossed soul, man’s 
woman's or child's. If he sees an inter- 
esting or sad face in the street, he fol- 
lows the person attracting his attention 
and, if possible, finds out all about him 
or her. He picked up Hedda and Loed- 
borg in that way. 

Though he has lived many years on the 
continent, Ibsen is Norwegian to the 
backbone. In his opinion nothing comes 
up to the national dish: rice cooked with 
milk and cinnamon, and smoked ribs of 
pork. And no meal is complete without 
Bergen cheese, the cousin german to 
Limburger. 

Mme. Ibsen is a good-looking, stylish 
lady, fond of dress and luxuries. Ibsen 
never interferes with her taste, and the 
family rooms are elegantly furnished, in 
remarkable contrast to the author’s study. 
Especially notable is the multitude of ex- 
cellent paintings and French tapestries, 
of which Ibsen is a passionate collector 
and a connoisseur of high order. When 
young he longed to become a painter, but 
his father's failure in business com- 
pelled him to adopt a more practical pro- 
fession. + 

I have the above from Ibsen himself— 
he told me the story while sitting in his 
study, the half-open door of which dis- 
closed, now and again, the figures. of 
ee guests attending Mrs. Ibsen's recep- 
tion. 

The author was smoking a long pipe of 
the pattern made famous by Bismarck. 
"I haven't always been so well off as 
now," he said. ‘I know the seamy side 
of life, its sorrows and cares, and, being 
merely a reporter, I am, perhaps, more 
successful in picturing life's shadows 
than its sunshine." 





man and woman. That love be at the 
back of it is merely & theory; in 90 out 
of 100 cases European matrimonial alli- 
ances are concluded as the result of an 
exchange of money, money usually paid 
by the woman to secure a husband, that is, 
a man who supports her for the rest of 
her life. 

“Those immoral marriages described in 
the dramas and books I gave to the world 
are actual] happenings, photographs from 
real life. All Christiania knows Eng- 
strand, the carpenter, who married an 
abandoned woman for 300 thalers, and 
there was no reason why I should in- 
vent Mme. Alving, who married a cour- 
tier for his money, though knowing that 
he is steeped in vices. Europe is full 
of Mme. Alvings, and there are plenty of 
Engstrands. I do not hesttate to call 
marriages based on lies and shameful 
compromises immoral, and can’t help 
thinking most strongly on the subject, so 
strongly that I have come to loathe mat- 


rimony as it is commonly practiced in 
Europe.” ’ 


The Problem in His Drama. 


In a discussion of his dramas dealin; 
with the matrimonial problem Ibsen said: 
“Woman should be neither the puppet 
nor the housekeeper of man. If she 
stoops to either folly she becomes a crea- 
ture of the second rank; her husband 
has the right to call himself her master. 

“Woman, to my mind, should be free, 
economically and otherwise; if she is 
not, her married life is immoral. I am 
glad in America there is at least one 
great country where women get husbands 
irrespective of the marriage portion they 
may or may not possess. The fact speaks 
volumes—it increases my respect for your 
countrymen immeasureably. The absence 
of this shameful custom explains why 
Americans are noted for their manliness 
and why American women are more free, 
more independent, more intellectual and 
more charming than the women of other 
countries, particularly those of the conti- 
nent of Europe.” 

When I called at Ibsen's study I looked 
in vain for a collection of his works— 
he doesn’t own one. His study contains 
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A MONUMENT FOR JENNIE WADE 


She Made Bread for Union Soldiers and Was the Only Woman 
Killed at Gettysburg. 








Special to The Journal, 


Des Moines, Iowa, June 15.—The Jennie 
Wade monument to be erected by the 
Woman's Relief Corps of Iowa will be 
dedicated in September immediately after 
the national encampment in Cleveland. 
The monument will be of Barry granite 


and Italian marble, and will contain the 
aoe: inscription on the front. 

“Jennie Wade. Killed While aking 
Bread for Union Soldiers.” " 

On the opposite side will be the in- 
scription: 

“Erected by thə Woman’s Relief Corps 
of Iowa, A. D., 1901.” The inscriptions 
on the remaining sides are as follows: 

"Whatsoever God Willeth Must -Be, 
Though a Nation Mourn,” and “She Hath 
Done What She Could." 

Jennie Wade was killed on the morning 
of July 3, 1863, while busy about the kit- 
chen of her sister's house making ‘bread 
for Union soldiers. A minie ball crashed 
through the door and ended her life-al- 
most instantly. The little red brick 
house is still standing, and the hole in 
| the door is plainly visible. 
| She was buried on the following after- 

noon by soldier hands in a coffin originally 
prepared for a Confederate colonel. On 
the first and second days of the battle, 
she carried water from an old windlass 
well to the Union lines a short distance 
away. So flerce was the battle and so 
close was the house to the scene of the 
confilct that at night on the first day 
| fifteen dead soldiers were lying in the 
| yard. 

Two y ago members of the Iowa đe- 
partment, W. R. C., visited the Gettysburg 
cemetery and the grave of Jennie Wade. 
They found a small white slab marking the 
place, and immediately the thought sug- 
gested itself, '"Why not erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of this girl” The 
suggestion was acceptable to many of the 
officers and last fall a call for money was 
made. It was contemplated that each 
member of the corps in Iowa should glve 
10 cents towards the monument. Many of 
the members failed to respond, but sev- 
eral large subscriptions were received so 
that in the end the whole amount of 
money was raised and the plans for the 
monument were allowed to proceed. 

The monument fills the double purpose 
of being a tribute to the dead girl and 
also of being a token of esteem towards 
the present department secretary of Iowa, 
Mrs. Georgia Wade McClellan of Denison, 
a sister of the girl who gave up her lite 
while engaged in humble work for the 
great cause she cherished. 





A SRRING SALAD. 

A delicious spring salad is served in tomato 
cups. The pulp of the tomato Is taken out 
and mixed with bits of crisp leaves of ro- 
maine, the mixture dressed with a Frenon 
dressing and returned to the cups. Over the 
top are sprinkled radishes and cucumbers 
that have first been sliced very thin, then 
chopped fine. Add to each cup a teaspoon- 
ful more of French dressing and sprinkle 
with a little finely-chopped green peppers, or, 
in default of this, & little parsley, and serve 
each cup in a nest of crisp lettuce hearts. 
All the ingredients of this salad should be 
cold, 
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MADAME URSO'S GREAT VIOLIN 





She Plays in Concerts on a Guarnerius del Jesu, Which Represents | m»st ten 


the Acme of Violin Making—Her Sacrifice of Her 


Tourte Bow to 


Herr Joachim. 





Madame Camilla Urso, the foremost | 
woman violinist, whose fancy for Minne- 
&polis led her to take up her residence | 
here for the time being, is cosily settled in 
apartments at the Hampshire Arms n 
she has many visitors whom she enjoys 
very much, for she is not in the least a| 
recluse. While her life has been devoted | 
primarily to the development’ and per- | 
fection of her musical gifts, she  has| 
found abundant time and opportunity to | 





been &dded, which have realized effects 
that before were believed to be unat- 
tainable.'" 

"It makes one sad to think that such 
wonderfully skilled workmen could never 


enjoy the full fruits of their glorious 
labors.” 
“You want to hear how I found my 


treasured violin? Wel, I was in Eng- 
land at the time of the sale of the estate 
of Gillott, the inventor of steel pens. 


- MME. CAMILLO URSO 


And her $10,000 Gu 


Keep in close 

ity, and its 

amusement. 
During the past few years Madame Urso | 


touch with ordinary human- 
folbles afford her much] 


M 









has been employing her leisure in writ- 
ing her memoirs. The portion already! 
written is a record of her odd experier p 
1n which some of her irritating encounters 
with hotel ke rs have a conspicuous 
place. Her travels have probably been as 
extensive as those of any woman living 


| 
and quite as varied, for she has played in} 


courts and musical circles of the highest 
culture and she has also visited the| 
rough, new regions in which money flowed 








freely and music wes loved if not alto- 
gether intelligently appreciated. 

“Before I closé my memoirs I shall 
probably write the most interesting por- 
tions of my professional experiences and 
my recollections of famous artists, but the 
book is chiefly of personal experiences | 
rather than my art," Madame Urso con- | 
cluded. i 

Reference having been made more; 
especially to herself, Madame Urso 
exclaimed playfully but with a seri- 
ous undercurrent, “Oh, don't ask 
me about my life and my childhood. 


Everybody has heard enough about that. 
People scarcely know anything about vio- 
lins, however, and I would enjoy talking 
to you about them. 

“The usual question when fhe subject 
4s mentioned is ‘Have you a Cremona’ 
and that proves at once that the person 
knows little about violin makers, for Cre- 
mona is a place you know, not a fiddle 
maker, To be sure the greatest: violin- 
makers lived there, but their instruments 
ere known. by their own names, not by 
the name of the town. When this point 
has been explained the questioner takes 
a fresh start end says biandly ‘Then I sup- 
pose that you play a Stradaverius.' .Well, 
I might play a Stradaverius and have 
done so at times, but even these instru- 
ments are not the acme of the art for use 
in concert.” 

“What do you play, then?” 


“T am the fortunate possessor of a 
violin such as every violinist hopes some 
day to own, but very few ever can, for 
the number of such instruments is small 
and of those in existence a considerable 
proportion are in collections where they 
are merely looked at and admired for the 
fine preservation of their rich varnish 
and for the signature of the maker. The 
maker of this greatest class of violins 
was Joseph Guarnerius, also of Cremona. 
There were two makers of this name, un- 
cle and nephew, and, in order to distin- 
guish. their instruments, the *elder man 
put a cross beside his signature. In time, 
from this circumstance, they came to be 
distinguished by name as the Guarnerius 
del Jesu ‘violins, and my concert vlolin is 





one of those precious del Jesu instru- 
ments. 
"I have had my finest violin about 


twenty years and have become so much 
attached to it that nothing could induce 
me to part with it. I have had large 
offers for it and I think it would readily 
bring $10,000. ‘However. the instrument 
upon which I made my reputation was a 
violin by the younger Guarnerius, dated 
1727. "This I used for years in concert 
and now do most of my practicing on it. 
To keep it in the best condition a violin 
should have constant Use but only for ‘a 
limited time each day. I think two or; 
three hours’ work is about right. 

“It is not enough to get a genuine Guar- 
nerius or Stradaverius; one must know 
its date, for violin makers had their rise 
and decline. To get the best, one should 
have a violin made by Joseph Guarnerius, 
the elder, at His best period, say between 
his thirtieth and forty-eighth year." 

"How does it come that the Strada- 
verii are better known by reputation than 
the Guarnerii?" » 

“The difference is not so much in qual- 
ity of tone as in the volume," was the 
reply. ''Formerly that was scarcely no- 
ticeable, but as the halls have grown to 
such immense size the Stradaverii have 
gradvally lagged behind and the Guar- 
nerii are the only instruments left that 
fully meet the need. Just think of the 
strangeness of it, that 209 years before 
there was any need of such volume and 
resonance it should bave been supplied. 
Why, I don't suppose violin playing of 
that time brought out half the possibili- 
tiés of the instruments, even when you 
leave out the beautiful qualities which 
mellowing age has given to the instru- 
ments. Even the last twenty-five years 
has «seen wonderful changes in violin 
playing and uhdreamed-of difficulties have 
Among his possessions was a large collec- 


|markable dealers in 


|tion he 


| ance was better preserved. 


arnerius Violin. 


tion of rare musical instruments and this 
was purchased by one of the most re- 
musical instruments 
ever known. His knowledge of instru- 
ments was almost beyond belief and this 
was combined with absolute honesty. One 
could send to George Hart from any. part 
of the world for anything desired and 
rest assured that his order would be filled 
perfectly, if possible, and if not, that he 


would be informed of the exact state of 
the case. 
"Mr. Hart knew that I had been seek- 


ing one of the matchless del Jesu violins 
and as soon as he purchased the collec- 
notified me that I should have 
the first choice of the instruments. I 
had some difficulty in deciding between 
the one I. have and another whose appear- 
However, the 
thing that decided me was the wonderful 
evenness of the four strings, which is as 
important as it is unusual. Often in in- 
struments of excellent reputation the dis- 
sonance is unpleasantly marked. 

"Some might wonder why I have said 
nothing about the wonderful Amati vio- 
lins. These have the most beautiful tone 
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teresting experiences I ever had was with 
a Tourte bow and I have owned and used 
several of them. Now I use a Dobbs bow, 
a rather heavy English make that is liked 
by some players. I should still be the 
possessor of my splendid Tourte bow but 
for an interesting occurrence of which I 
you. 

“My first violin teacher, Felix Simon, 
owned this bow when I studied with him. 
He was naturally proud of the success of 
his pupil. Meeting him after years, when 
he was so disabled that he was unable 
to play, I said to him that I had al- 
ways envied him his beautiful Tourte 
bow, and I asked him if he was not going 
to let me have it now. At first he felt 
that he could not part with it and made 
me no answer. Some time after, how- 
ever, he sent it to me as a birthday gift, 
and it became the very apple of my eye. 

“In 1894 I introduced in this country 
Joachim's Concerto in New York. He was 
very grateful and sent me a letter of 
thanks, also inviting me to come to Ger- 
many and play under his leadership. At 
the first opportunity I accepted and went 
to Germany. I was so unfortunate as to 
collide with a man on the road carrying 
a heavy basket and my arm was injured 
So that I was unable to play the whole 
season. Whiie I was disabled, Joachim 
said to me: ‘You are not using your 
Tourte bow. Won't you sell it to me?" 
He owned a famous bow, one used by 








Baillot, but had had the misfortune to 
break it and was us$fhg a mended bow. 
I could not bear the thought of parting 
with my treasured bow, although he of- 
fered me my choice of a large collection, 
in which there were several other 
Tourtes, in exchange. However, it 
seemed to me extremely selfish and un- 
friendly to allow a great artist like 
Joachim to go on using a mended bow 
when I could not use mine. So I offered 
to lend it to him. He took it and used 
it for a time, becoming more delighted 
with it than ever. He was leaving for 
England, and came to me saying: ‘I 
should never dare risk carrying off a bor- 
rowed bow on a trip like that, and un- 
less you will sell it to me, I must re- 
turn it.’ It cost me a severe struggle 
to give it up, but I could not bear to 
deprive him of it, so I sold the bow for 
$1,000. It was a fancy price, for few bows 
bring. over $500, but it was worth more 
than that to either of us.” 

Madame Urso has not yet got over the 
loss of her favorite bow, and says: “If 
Herr Joachim should die before I do, of 
course I should expect him to arrange 
that I might get my bow back again.” 
The special qualities that give their pe- 
culiar value to the Tourte bows is great 
flexibility and firm recovery. Tourte was 
a Lyonnaise, who flourished about a cen- 
tury ago. 

—Martha Scott Anderson. 


—————— 


| THE PRO AND CON OF CARDS 





Women Generally Admit That Playing for 
Prizes Strips Off the Mask of Courtesy--- 
Women Who Play Poker for Money. 


bd 

In a discussion of amusements before the 
Chicago Woman's club the other day some 
rather severe things were said about play- 
ing euchre and other games for prizes. 
One member declared that progressive 
euchre was popular because it required the 
minimum of intelligence, while another 
wanted to know the difference between 
playing euchre for a silver cream pitcher 
and betting $5 on a card game. 

The members of the Chicago Woman's 
club are not the only women who are se- 
riously consider!ng the advisability of ban- 
ishing prizes from the afternoon card par- 
ties. It is rather curious that the women 
who attend these same card parties and 
devote the remainder of their time to card 
clubs are all married. One seldom hears 
of the unmarried women under 40 being so 
blindly absorbed in games of chance. But 
if matrimony leads a woman to cards, 
cards are very apt to lead her beyond the 
limits of courtesy. One womon who enter- 
tains frequently was frank enough to say 
that if she had continued her card parties 
she would have lost her friends. 

“Women seem to be irresponsible when 
they are playing progressive games for 
prizes," she admitted. “They bicker and 
wrangle, and, yes, I cannot deny it, they do 
lie and cheat in the most brazen fashion. 
At my last party one woman ended the aft- 
ernoon with two more punches than the 
number of games we had played. She had 
the effrontery to send in her card for the 
prize and I would have given it to her, for 
I felt she deserved it for nerve if not for 
her play, but one of the other guests made 
a protest that was as vigorous as it was 
effective. I then and there made a sol- 
emn vow that I would never again give a 
woman the opportunity to endanger her 
soul for a cut glass salt cellar in my 
house.” 

“But a card party without prizes is 
like a rarebit without paprika," objected 
her companion. “Your guests play in an 
aimless, half-hearted fashion that makes 
your heart sink to your feet and threaten 
to trip you up. You know they are dis- 
appointed and you have a sneaking feel- 
ing that they were induced to come un- 
der false pretenses. You have cheated 
them of the opportunity for the usual ex- 
change of incivilities over the card table 
and they resent it. It is not the prize 
we care for, but the chance to express 
our feelings in regard to Mrs. Blink’s 
habit of looking over her  neighbor's 
cards and Mrs. Blank little mannerism 


imaginable, but their volume is so small| of claiming a misdeal when her cards do 


as to put them out of consideration for 
general concert purposes. For small 
halls, however, they are incomparable.” 

Violins suggesting bows, Madame Urso 
was asked if her bow was as old and in- 
teresting as her fiddle. 

“Oh; no; good bow-makers are com- 
paratively modern; I have no idea what 
kind of bows were used in the golden 
age of violin-making. And I think there 
has only beén one satisfactory bow- 
maker, Tourte. I do not use a Tourte 
bow, now, although one of the most in- 
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not suit her. We return to first princi- 
ples when we play cards and say what 
we think, instead of thinking what we 
would like to say." 

“That is just the reason I have con- 
gratulated myself this winter every time 
I received an invitation that omitted the 
word 'cards' from the lower left-hand 
corner.” 

“You haven't congratulated yourself 
very often," retorted the champion of 
prizes. “There has been little card-play- 
ing this winter, and the dust has gath- 
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testament acne 


ered on the card tables. A card party 
may not be elevating mentally or moral- 
ly, but it enables one to see one’s friends, 
and as they really are. I actually haven't 
played a game of cinch this winter.” 

“But how many games of six-hand 
eychre have you to your credit? Six- 
hand euchre is the game of this season 
for the simple reason that a hostess can 
entertain a larger number of guests than 
she can at whist, and as the sole object 
of a party is to discharge one’s social 
debts and leave a balance in the bank, 
that fact is worth considering. Six-hand 
euchre is not a bad game, but the chief 
cause of its popularity is that two more 
women can sit at a table than in whist. 

"Economy is the average woman's 
curse. She simply cannot waste the extra 
room when it can be utilized. Mrs. Blink 
was going to play whist the other after- 
noon until she discovered that half the 
women she had invited were entertaining 
guests and wished to bring them. They 
were nearly all keepers of Lent, and, 
though their consciences permitted them 
to be present, they would not play, and 
the church women sat around all after- 
noon with an expression that did not 
compensate Mrs. Blink, for having to 
change her arrangements.” 


It is strange’ that no]dne has introduced 
bridge whist in Minnédpolis. The game 
is such a rage in the east that women get 
up an hour earlier in the morning and 
stay up an hour later at rJ€ht to play. 
But, although bridge has not yet in- 
vaded Minneapolis, whist is not neglected, 
and there are a number of women who 
meet in the rooms of the Minneapolis 
Whist club every Tuesday evening, for 
Tuesday is ladies’ night. But even there 
prizes have made a baleful entrance, and 
& ladies’ tournament is on. Games will 
be played for ten weeks, and any woman 
who has played for seven evenings is en- 
titled to have her score counted, 

Among the women who play at the club 
are Mmes. A. C. Paul, Frank E. Mix, W. 
H. Barber, Higbee, Maxen, Conkey, Mer- 
rick, Pierce, Parsons, Wellington, Law- 
rence, Pike, Malmsted, Glotfelter, Sat- 
terlee, Gutgesell, I. A. Barnes, Cook, 
Rankin, Moulder, Butterfield, Larkin, 
Vera, F. B. Barnes, Misses Candee, Ham 
and Sercombe. 


“One should never play whist for 
prizes," acknowledged one of them. “The 
game is gool enough to be played for 
the pleasure of playing.” 

The fourth annual congress of the 


Woman's Whist league will be held this 
year at Sherry's in New York, and the 
dates are April 30, May 1, 2 and 3. Mrs. 
L. S. Gillette and Mrs. G. M. Gillette will 
go east to defend the cup they won at the 
last congress, and other Minneapolis whist 
players will probably accompany them. 





One euchre club plays every two weeks 
for silver spoons, and another for matinee 
tickets. Half a dozen of the younger set 
play for anything that is in favor. If 


there is a new book that every one is talk- 
ing of, each of the half dozen contributes 
so much, the book is bought and played 
for. The last prize was a shirt waist 
made by the smartest shirt maker in town. 
The winner of the afternoon's games se- 
lected her material and was fitted. The 
shirt waist will be her property, but first 
she will have to rip it apart that each of 
the six may have the pattern. Then she 
can sew it together and wear it with the 
pround consciousness that it cost her only 
one-sixth of what it would have done if 
she had not belonged to the "gambling 
six," as one of their friends has named 
them. 

There is another group of women who 
play poker, not as women generally play, 
but for money, and the debts of one of 
the players have kept her awake nights. 
Although her husband is a well-known 
poker player, she would not for the world 
confess to him that she plays one after- 
noon a week. Men don't approve of their 
wives and sisters playing for money. 
That is a masculine privilege. 

“What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the garder," argues the devotee of 
the red, white end blue chips. “And if 
Moses plàys poker three nights a week, 
I should be allowed an occasional after- 
noon." 

She is saving her winnings to buy a 
much-coveted rug and one of the other 
players will purchase her husband's birth- 
day present with what she has won from 
her friends. ? 

"It will be the most exciting present I 
ever made," she laughed. “One week I 
wonder how I will ever explain to Timothy 
where I got so much money to buy him 
a gift, and the' next Tuesday I grow 
wrinkled trying to devise an explanation 
for the insignificance of the present. 
Timothy will never appreciate the thought 
I have put into it," she confessed, almost 
tearfully. p 

Gambling among women has been de- 
nounced from the pulpit times without 
number. Dr. -Huntington of New York 
recently preached a sermon on the sub- 
ject and his scorching criticism caused 
the New England society women to ven- 
ture the opinion that Dr. Huntington was 
& “little narrow in his views.” 

The Chicago Woman's Club having con- 
demned playing games for prizes, was con- 
fronted by the question, “How, then, may 
women amuse themselves, especially if 
they are spinsters with no husbands or 
homes Jo manage?" One of the members 
was ready with an answer. She advised 
them to adopt homeless babies. ‘‘Taking 
care of a baby is a source of continual 
amusement," ehe declared. It is evident, 
therefore, that a homeless child is the 
best antidote for the gaming spirit in 
women. 


A'KEEN OBSERVER 


Mrs. Scidmore's Incomparable Con- 
tributions to Travel Literature. 








Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore was introduced 
to the reading public through a series of 
sparkling travel sketches, published a num- 
ber of years ago in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Since her first effort, however, 


her powers of observation appear to have de- 
veloped and become keener, and nothing in 
recent travel literature is worthy to be com- 
chatty volumes on 


pared. with her bright, 


ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 


oriental scenes and life. While they view 
the native of China, the South Sea islander, 
the Malay, the Japanese, with that keen scru- 
tiny which might be expected of so acute an 
observer, they also display a kindly sympathy 
which goes far to deprive criticism of its 
sting. So much has been written about China 
and the east by men, who took an exclusively 
masculine view of the situation, that there is 
a pleasing novelty in the orient as seen by a 
woman, and eyen in discussing the gravest 
questions, Mrs. Scidmore’s point of observa- 
tion is essentially that of an educated, cul- 
tured lady. She now resides at Yokohama, 
Japan. 





| SURVIVOR OF A MASSACRE 





Mrs. Emeline L. Fuller of Marshfield Passed Thro’ 
a Horrible Experience in Emigrating to 
Oregon in the Early Sixties. 





When a girl only 13 years of age Mrs. 
Emeline L. Fuller, who lives in a little 
frame cottage in Marshfield, Wis., passed 
through an Indian massacre whose hor- 
rible experiences have seldom been rivaled 
in the annals of the pioneers. 

Back in the early sixties when the gold 
fields of California were still drawing hun- 
dreds of emigrants from the east, Mrs. 
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wagons, each-one started to save himself. 
I begged my mother to go with us. She 
refused. WS will be killed anyway and I 
want to die beside Elijah, she said, 

"I took one last lingering look at her 
face and then with my baby sister in my 
arms and bidding four little brothers and 
sisters follow me I started for a plece of 
safety. I looked back and saw that my, 


MRS. EMELIND L. 
A pioneer of Wisconsin. 


Fuller, with her stepfather, Elijah Utter, 
her mother and ten brothers and sisters, 
left their home in Wisconsin for a six 
months’ journey overland for Oregon. 

“Everything was planned as convenient- 
ly as possible," said Mrs. Fuller. “We 
had ten milch cows, and after they were 
milked the milk was strained. into kegs, 
which were put in the wagons and the 
motion of the wagons churned the cream 
that rose into butter by morning. 

“We met other emigrants and by the 
time we reached Fort Laramie we were 
followed by quite a train. At the fort some 
of the teams took the California trail just 
when larger numbers were needed on ac- 
count of danger from the Indians. We 
reached Fort Hall in safety and two sol- 
diers went with us for several miles be- 
yond the fort. We,met Indians frequently 
but they semed friendly and did not molest 
us until we reached Salmon Falls on 
Snake river, where two yoke of oxen were 
stolen. A short distance farther and we 
came to a grave where a man belonging 
to the train which had passed before us 
had béen buried. The Indians had removed 
the body, stolen the clothes and then par- 
tially covered the corpse with earth. Above 
was a notice stating that'the man had 
been killed by the Indians and warning 
white men from entering the country. 

“We had not traveled a mile before we 
came in sight of the Indian villages. The 
Indians were dancing and giving their 
shrill war whoops. We corralled our wag- 
ons and fortified ourselves as best we 
could. Before we had finished. the Indians 
caught sight of us. They began to circle 


around the wagons, each time coming 
nearer and keeping up -their fiendish 
shrieks and yells. The first man killed 


was from Iowa. One by one others fell. 
As Joseph Reath was helping my step- 
sisterfrom the wagon a ball passed through 
her breast, killing her instantly, My step- 
father was killed as I stepped forward to 
take the year-old baby from his àrms that 
he might use his gun. 

“Tt was useless to fight, and, leaving the 
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Here isa captivating spring shirt waist of corn flower blue 
panne, stamped in tiny gold fleur de lis. Over her head the 
modei holds one of the new watered silk parasols, in turquoise 
blue, with.a.handle. of the new rough gold studded’ 


small turquoise kiobs. 


With sunshade. 


Peach red satin, overlaid with string colored Russian lace, in 
which heavy gold threads are woven, is the fabric of this lovely chiffon and delicately embroidered in white silk and silver 








This parasol, of ivory white satin, edges with a quilling of 


threads, is designed for use with a bride’s going away gown. 





mother had fallen and was lying beside 
her husband. I felt then that the lives of 
the children depended on me. 

“It grew dark rapidly and the gathering 
twilight hid us from the savages or else 
they were so engaged in plundering the 
wagons that they did not see us. We 
wandered out into the prairie and at last 
fell asleep under the stars. 

“We had nothing to eat and we dared 
not go to the wagons for provisions. For- 
tunately we came upon the families of two 
of the emigrants who had also escaped, 
On the advice of one of them we continued 
west in the hope of reaching the river. 
On the second day we killed Mr. Van Nor- 
man’s dog, roasted and ate the meat. On 
the third day, almost dead from thirst, we 
came to a little stream and camped on its 
banks. We found a cow that had strayed 
from some emigrant train and killed her 
and roasted the meat. In this manner we 
traveled, perhaps, some eighty miles. Our 
shoes were worn off and when night came 
we would bury our feet in the dirt to keep 
them warm. Our stock of meat was soon 
eaten and we subsisted for days on frogs, 
rosebuds, purslain and roots. The smaller 
children died of starvation. Our suffer- 
ings were horrible. We became frantic. 
Food we must have. Our minds became 
filled with one idea, an idea so horrible, 
so revolting we could not mention it to 
each other. But the awful madness of 
starvation was upon us and we cooked and 
ate the bodies of the four children who 
had died, two of them being my little sis- 
ters. 

“At length some soldiers.from Fort Wal- 
la Walla, while patrolling the prairie, came 
upon us and took us to the fort. I re- 
mained with the family of one of the offl- 
cers until my cousin came from Salem, 
Ore.” 

Mrs. Fuller remained in Oregon until 
after her marriage and the death of her 
husband, when .she returned to Wisconsin, 


MAS. HOBART'S WORK 


Entertained Paterson Mill Girls at 
Her Home. 


Mrs. Garret A. Hobart, widow of the late 
vice president, is one of the principal patrons 
of the Working Girls’ Club of Paterson, N. J. 
Recently she gave & reception attended by 
sixty young girls employed in the silk mills, 
and.signifled her intention of continuing work 
along that line. The Jennie Bosschieter case 
has opened the eyes of philanthropists.to the 
true conditions which the mill girls face, and 
they are planning practical means of better- 
ing them. It is admitted that the Working 
Girls’ Club only partly meets the situation. 





MRS. GARRET A. HOBART. 


Its quarters cannot accommodate over 200 
members, and it lacks many elements that 
would attract working girls who feel the need 
of recreation as well as intellectual Improve- 
ment. » 

The club is equipped with housekeeping ap- 
paratus and furnishes instruction in cooking, 
dressmaking and millinery, There is a small 
library and-a piano. Every Monday night 
iefreshmente are served, and once a month 
there is a reception. 

lf is estimated that more than half of the 
Paterson mili girls interest themselves sọ 
deeply in the homes of their parents, where 
they live, that they do not need to be consid- 
ered in any club scheme, 

Of the remainder it 1s thought that perhaps 
500 are In real need of refining influences— 
reading, music, specia! studies, social inter- 
coutse under elevating influences, and oppor- 
tunity for innocent recreations dear to th@ 
bearts of girls, , 














«OVER AT THE BROWNS" 


Betty Brown Plans to Celebrate Thanksgiving as Her 
Grandfather Did. With a Plain and Substantial | 
Dinner, and All Sorts of Jolly Games 
—Marshmallow Fudges and 
Salted Chestnuts. 


“You can have an elaborate courso 
dinner any day in the year, but a good 
old-fashioned menu, generous and tooth- 
gome, belongs to the holidays. Thanks- 
giving is the time for American cook- 
very, not French,’’ quoth Betty Brown, 
ag I slipped in the back way to askMrs. 
rown what she used for a floor polish. 
Betty was making fudges and had just 
1 to beat fhe thick brown syrup. 
'*Mother is going to let me plan the 
fs Thanksgiving dinner this year,’’ she 
| * explained, piying her big spoon vigor- 
ously. ‘‘The relatives always como to 
‘us on Thanksgiving, go to grandfather’s 
at Christmas, and to Uncle Tom's for 
New Years to divide thé pleasures and 
troubles of the holidays. There are just 
twenty-nine of us, all assorted sizes, 
|"Inges and colors, so that it really is 
‘something of a'problem to know what 
“will please the extremes of youth and 


age and the. in-betweens. Ne never 


|" have elaborate dinners and I'm not go- 


‘ing to establish the precedent, altho I 
ould love to show them just what I 
/ nídolin the way of fancy cooking. 
~ But while it may be fun to get up one 
elaborate dinner, it isn’t always con- 
venient to manage a second, and 80 I'm 
‘just going to have an old-fashioned 
celebration. I did think of asking 
everybody to part his or her hair and 
don a kerchicf and be a pilgrim, but 1 
heard grandfather say the other day 
that he would like a good old-fash- 
aen dinner again before he died, and 
2m going to give him one. 
*«Without letting grandmother sus- 
eet what I want, I have been quizzing 
er about what she used to have for 
Thanksgiving dinners at her father's 
and I have my menu about planned. 
‘We'll have dinner at 1 o'clock, and 
I'm going to build up a pyramid of 
fruit with some geraniums eoming out 
of the top in the funny old way for a 
centerpiece, and at every place there 
will be five grains of parched corn to 
remind people that thore was a time 
when Thanksgiving i 
beside turkey and pie. There will be 
raw oysters first, not cocktail, for in 
randmother's day people liked to taste 
he oyster instead of a combination of 
sauces. 
with them and the celery will be on 
the table until the pie, and not whisked 
away at the very moment you might 
like à bit. Tomato soup and sippets 
of toast will follow, and then will come 
tho turkeys, for it takes three to serve 
the Brown family. They will be at- 
tended by mashed Irish potatoes and 
browned ‘sweet potatoes, stewed corn 





meant something | 


| salted. 


There will be celery wafers } 


[sees that pyramid, 





and onions, cauliflower and cold slaw, 
and the vegetables will be served in 
saueedishes if I can find enough to go 
around, There will be sweet and sour 


jelly, as well as cranberry sauce, 
tried t 
cranberry 


had to omit that, 


and those who want to. shall drink cof- 


fee from the oysters to the grapes, and | 


that aione will eonvince grandfathe 


that he is at a dinner fashioned after |; 


those he used to have as a boy. 

c‘ After dinner the seniors may play 
whist, or checkers, or dominos, but 
shall hide the flinch and pit cards. The 
youngsters will have a good game of 
hide and seek thru the house and then 
we'll play fox and geese, odd or even 


and other games that grandfather used | 3 


to like, During the twilight we will 


gather round the fireplace and grand- | % 
father and grandmother will tell us of 


the old Thanksgivings, and when some 
one ia so unsentimental as to prefer 
artificial light to fire glow, we’ll have 
a spelling match and charades and 
evcrybody will have to speak pieces 
and sing songs. 

**Vor. supper, I shall have popcorn, 
apples, pie, doughnuts and mulled cider, 


and when they drink the cider, which | 
will be all hot and spicy with cinnamon | 
| because the people eared so much for 


and cloves and just a suggestion of 
lemon, I expect to be thanked. for hark- 
ing back fifty years instead of cele- 
brating the anniversary of an old holi- 
day with new-fangled ways, as grand- 
father calls them. Have a fudge?’’ 
She piled her confection on a plate 


land passed it to me. ‘‘It’?s marshmal- 


low fudge,’’ she explained. ‘‘You take 
a quarter of a pound of marshmallows 
and eut them up and put them on the 
platter before you pour the fudge out. 
It’s different, just as salted chestnuts 
are different from almonds. I had 
them at a dinner the other night, and 
they were good. 
roasted or boiled and then peeled and 
Some people like them: carà- 
mailed or glaeed, but I prefer a hint of 
salt instead of sugar after I have been 
sampling the contents of the pantry, 


|as grandfather describes the modern 


formal course dinner. 

**T haven't told him my plans, but 
he ought to grow suspicious when he 
for it won't look 
much like a basket of American Beauty 
roses with a red tulle bow on the han- 
dle, will it??? 


CORNER IN 


pickles, pickled peaches, two kinds of |e 
o get grandmother to/admit that |; 
ico was sometimes served, | 
but she couldn't truthfully, so I have 
i I'll háve pumpkin | 
und apple pie; but no mince, for that 
belongs to Christmas, and cheese; and 
then we'll eat the pyramid of fruit, | 


The nuts are first} 





MAKES HER DEBUT . 
AS A STAR 


Mrs. Gilbert Was Almost Overcome at 
the Ovation She Received When She 
Appeared as the Star in Clyde Fitch’s 
Play, ‘‘Granny,’’ After aking Char- Ares $ 
acter Parts for Fifty-eight Years. : ES Prensa 
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‘‘How can I leave them, the dear, 
dear people!’’? exclaimed Mrs. G. H. 
Gilbert with tears in her eyes as the 
last curtain fell on **Granny."' 

It was the night of Mrs. Gilbert's 
first appearance as a star and the ova- 
tion she received almost robbed her of 
her self-possession, but it was emotion 


her, that made her stumble over lines, 
not stage fright. k 

To few women has such a reception 
ever been given as greeted Mrs. Gil- 
bert. But then, few women make their 
first stellar appearance at the age of 83! 
Mrs. Gilbert. has been one of the mar- 
vels as well as the favorites of the stage 
and for fifty-eight years she has played 
her character parts, taking few vaca- 
tions and losing little time/ from ill- 
ness. i 

For thirty years she played with 
Daly’s companies and when Mr. Daly 
died Mrs. Gilbert thought her career 
was at an end, . : 

“I don't know what will become of 
me,’’ she said, ‘‘T had put my, whole 
life in: Mr. Daly's keeping and now I 
am left alone.’’ 3 : 

She had all of her plans made to re- 
tire froni the stage, but Charles Froh- 
man offered her & part with, Annie Rus- 
sell and her six years’ engagement with 
him has eulminated in her appearance 
as a star. It was Mr. Daly who really 
named the new play. 

t‘ Come, Granny, that's your cue,’’ he 
would eall B the white-haired old lady 
waiting in the wings at rehearsals. 

.When Frohman decided to star Mrs. 
Gilbert he asked Clyde Fiteh to write a 


gown is a stunning example. 


THE PARISIAN PRINCESSE. 
Fitted lines prevail in the ne wmodel, of which this imported princesse 
The neck is cut in a V, this defined both back 


. 


w 


ANCESTORS 


play for Daly's ‘‘Granny.’’ Both were 


and front with an empiecement of embroidery that runs from shoulder to the 


due GOWNS THAT WILL GRACE j THANKSGIVL 


TINY RUFFLES EFFECTIVELY DISPOSED. 


G FEASTS 


and Informal Affairs—The Dinner Waist That “Helps Out” a Scanty Ward- 
 Tobe—The Reign of the Ruffle—Its Kindness to the Slender of "Purse or 
Figure—Some of the Late Tailor-Mades.. | 


oro ee 


This dull rose crepe de chine has its full skirt lined with groups of narrow 
ruffles of the material, set in clusters of three, at the foot, at the knee half way 


between, the upper groups arranged in apron fashion. 


The skirt is full and 


MORE FAMILY. 


Name Borne by Irish and Scotch Kings for Nearly Twelve Cen- 


turies—The Family Can Claim a “Mayflower” Pilgrim— 


Brave Pioneers Who Began History of the Nation—War De- 


veloped a Heroine as Well as Heroes. 


« « « « « 


By ELEANOR LEXINGTON. 


More was the name borne by kings of 
Ireland before the Christian era, and 
\ by their descendants, Lorne and Fer- 
"4 gus, the first kings of Scotland. With 

shoud IT. begins the real history of the 

Scots. For nearly twelve centuries 

rulers of Scotland were Mores by name 

or descent. Let not the Mores he un- 
duly lifted up on this account, for in 
twenty generations, relationships | by 

blood becomes less tham one drop in a 

million—the distinctive name alone re- 

mdins. 

- ' More in Gaclic means great or large, 
and the appelation was given originally 
to men, either by reason of their great 
stature or high statión. There is a rela- 
iion between the names More and 
Fergus, perhaps nearer than at first ap- 
pears. Ferragus of Ferracute, which is 
"another form of Fergus, was tho name 
of a Portugueso giant, who had the 
strength of forty men, and was thirty- 

“pix feet tall He was, pensum ealled 

| Ferragus—even a legend carries some 
semblance to truth—because of his size. 

‘More would have been a name also ap- 

plicable to him. A word to the wise— 

Any one bearing the name More may ex- 

‘ehange it for Fergus or Ferguson, or the 

reverse. 

Loch-More means the great lake; Ben- 
More, the great mountain. Atte-Mor 
‘was a medieval form of the name; vari- 
ations of More or Moore, are Mhor, 
‘Moir, Mure, Muir, Maure and St. Maure. 


Wee Duke of Argyle's family name is 


More. : 
The legendary hero, who slew the 
©’) dragon of Wantley, was More of More 
"Hall also called Moore of Moóro Hal. 
"Another character, doubtless legendary 
‘also; was Moir of Braca, who was so 
righ that his purse stood upon one end. 
ithe fourteenth century, Sir William 
Ore was mayor of London; before this 
wé read of the exploits of Sir Henry 
de la More and Adam de la Mora. 
‘Sir John Moore was the hero of 
Sir Thomas More was the 
istinguished author and lord chancel- 
T, time of Henry VIII. He possessed 
Ab vein of humor which is character- 
stie of the More family, nnd his pleas- 
antry did not desert him even on the 
geaffold. His fondness for fun some- 
“times got the better of his zeal. A man 
med Silver was brought before him 
arged with. an offense. More said, 
Silver, ycu must be tried by fire.’’ 
t Y eg, Kat you know, my lord, that 
icksilver can’t abide the fire." His 
rtee won his suit. ^" 
ehard Moore was obliging enough 
come over in the Mayflower. ‘Tha 
ettler in psu N. Y., was John 
re, and the first white child born in 
re county was his son. The 


1 





the heroines of the revolution was the 
daughter of Captain Moore of Seuth 
Carolina. Behethland was her name, and 
when but 15 she carried a message at 
midnight to the army, going down:the 
river in her canoe. Tt was a message 


upon which the fate of her countrymen | 


depended. The: following day appeared 
at her house a gallant and handsome 
dragoon—just like a romance. He came 
to thank her—he found her so beauti- 
ful and blushing that it required*many 
visits for. him 
of his army. Finally they were mar- 
ried, of ¢ourse. Hoe was captain, af- 
terwards General William Butler. 
The Moore arms reproduced are ar- 
gent, two bars engrailed, the first sable, 
he second argent between nine mart- 


lets gules, three, three and three. Three | 


Moors’ heads in profile are the crests 
of the Scotch branch of the. Moore 
family. Just what is the significance 
no one knows; it may bé only a play 


race won renown fightin 
from Europe in the eighth century. 


FEW ENORMOUSLY RICH IN FRANCE. 
London Globe. 


The French ministry of finance has just’) crowded ear.' 
published the statistics of the wills proved | 


in France in 1903, and from this it is evi-: to street car straps for exercise, bu 


dent that the number of very rich in the 
country -has been 
Last year only 497 wills. leaving more 





9 convey^the gratitude | sidedness, but curvature of the spine, 


Fhump shoulders 


time to devote to the strap, and each 
‘minute you hang to.it you are growing 


on the word, or perhaps the first of the een ir: 


€ i against the | 
Moors in the eonflict which drove them | 





grossly exaggernted. -a strap. for each hand and swing back. = 


{quick to see the possibilities in the 
name and it was settled before a line 
was written. Mr. Fitch has showed 
no thought of the weakness attendant 
on old age in his play and in one act 
Mrs. Gilbert is.on the stage fromeurtain 


finishing flounce. 


ito curtain. The play shows the sunshiny 4 z Y 


side of human nm: s ing S ‘ 3 A 5 

common K a Titeh mag: Moe, Gilbert's The most truly national of American 
representation of ‘‘Granny’? is wonder- | holidays. brings “with it dinners ‘and 
ful for a-woman of $3’ and her endur- poe reunions and football games and 
ance of the physical strain is equally | informal dances that; make womankind 


remarkable. 
Mrs. Gi : ause and consider well the subject of 
T5, Gilbert: doce not Consider Morena hanksgiving clothes. And she some- 


a old on and shé believes that her ' 
interest in-the doings of the day has, n ~ ig 
contributed: not,a little to her well-pre- [Ud Ani anas to be tRankfal fon ia tels 
sarved pouti, fud her Pasian Bhe ‘selecting becoming styles. But it is only 
adapts herse ;0 new conditions as fast | i I2 isi 
io mew cohitions arise ata hie vet on occasions that sudh gray doubts rise 
mained old-fashioned only in her ob- i 1 " 
jection to the frivolity of many. of the ERN UE te pega and rou. wants 
younger stars. For thirty-five years she is priced way beyond what the widest 
has been the central figure in a church stretch her purse strings will permit. 
sewing society in New York and sevéral| On the main womankind considers her 
hours each morning are devoted to |¢lothing and the selection thereof one of 
charitable work. She was born in Eng- the chief things she has to be thankful 
land, but as she came to the United for. And if perchance she happens on 
States in 1849. Amerieans have grown a description of the ‘‘sad-colored’’ 
to feel that she belongs to them and clothes of her Puritan ancestors she is 
their love was shown in their weleome [prone to pity. But none the less she is 
to her as a star at the ripe age of 88. much addicted to ‘‘sad-colored’’ clothes 
i - - E pee this antum E uy is buton 
other term for russet colored. An 
LET GO OF THE any Breithe UD costumes in Hus 
c shade an evious the ways in whic’ 
STREET CAR ST) RAP bright colors are introduced into them. 
a ee Med lends its paces us rid i oc- 
casion this season, and it wi e very 
Swing from Two Straps in a Crowded much in evidence at all Thanksgiving 
Car if You Would Avoid the Danger festivities, from. the football game to 
pie 2 the formal dinner. A charming dinner 
of Becoming Permanently Deformed, scare seen pie week: is eH chiffon vel- 
MZ . veteen, very thin and soft, in a rich 
for Lopsideduess Results from Hang- shade of russet brown. The skirt is quite 
_ ing to a Strap with One Hand.  , | wide at the waistline, where it is shirred 
: - in, but the fulness is so nicely arranged 
> fos Phe vel dic pe thin. ang pamon 

i P i sheer, tha i 

Don't hang on the straps in the street | of clumsiness. A biond Land of point ES 
car, even if you do topple over on your gene lace fully a foot wide laid over 
neighbor whenever the ear stops or Een. chiffon, and this in turn over 
starts. Peters be frowned at than preen silk, breaks thé skirt line at the 
fo grow lopsided and you stand be knee. This is banded top and bottom 
E pereo Gb eee dae pede ME with wide-fold of the velveteen, and to 
doctor and the dressmaker agrée on the DIS WOEISAHO E Siseched! Suc AMDE 
number end they say it in a post deeis- 
ive manner. | . 

It is a New York doctor who blames 
the street car straps. _ He states most 
emphatically that hanging on the-straps |. ^ 
gây Sitor day. H for but twenty Mp - | Two Girls, Who Have Been Blind, Deaf 
utes a day, i t - ee LR, ; 

E A G E a LIMD and Dumb . Bince Their Babyhood, 

Meet at St. Louis—Lottie Sullivan Is 

as Gifted as Her Older and Better- 

-Known Friend.. DE. 


When Helen Keller and Charlotte Sul- 
An observing conductor says. livan clasped hands in the Congress hall 


women are crippled from hanging to Goewin tenw eNe 
street ear straps they are crippled in the P4 

*I have noticed that $ _ 
women all take the strap in their left 
hands," he said, ‘‘and they seldém 
change, no matter how far ea ride. 
Nine women out of ten will.swing from 
the roof with her left hand and the 
tenth woman stands unsupported. See 
for yourself next time you get in. 


i and ‘‘statie- distor- 
tion." Twenty minutes a day for six 
days in the week runs up considerable 


more lopsided, and in. danger of be- 
coming permanently deformes. i " 


: 


a: 

A physical culturist advises clinging : 
0 

Secure tho proper 


and forth. This exercise will increase 


—when a gown justi arrived from: the- 


WEEET them an Xpportosier. and for some timo 
: e 


«they tal in their own way, and the, 


Pi 
$|found a sign language of her own in 
which she grew so proficient that her 


Over the bust and around the waist little puffed shirrings 
adjust the fulness to the figure, and rows of entre-deux are spaced down the 
skirt, where a full flounce makes a bouffant finish. The sleeve is simply a suc- 
cession of puffs and shirrings, full length, with lace ruffle over the hand. 


flounce that gives such ample fulness 
about the feet. This flounce is faced up 
to a distance of about five inches with a 
featherweight haircloth, which holds it 
smartly flared. 
on the shoulders and has introduced a 
vest effect of softly shirred silk mous- 


times wonders if her Puritan ancestors|seline; a closely folded fichu of the 


same, edged’ with the point de gene, is 
the shoulder finish. he sleeves, too, 
are of the mousseline, a full puff from 
shoulder to. elbow, over which falls a 
deep ruffle of the lace. 


For the family dinner, which is gur 
0 


the accepted proper celebration 
Thanksgiving, there are many Charm- 
ing informal. costumes prepared. The 
favored fabrics for these are crepe de 
chines and soft finished silks, here 
is a special advantage of économy at- 
tached to gowns of these fabrics this 
season, inasmuch as they may be made 
up very successfully with no other trim- 
ming than ruffles and plaitings and 
quillings of the fabric, with perhaps a 
tonah of lace or fine embroidery on the 
collar. : 


. Such a gown of the soft crepe de chine 
is in the dull rose color the Parisienne 
is so partial to. The skirt is amply 
full, and as a foot finish and arranged 
in two groups to simulate aprons, are 
three groups of narrow ruffles, barely 
an inch and a half wide... The drop 
skirt-has a strip of featherbone erino- 
lette sewn in the hem at the top of the 
ruffle, this Boing the soft crepe de 
chine skirt properly spread. The bod- 
ice is softly draped over a very care- 
fully fitted and fully boned lining. There 
is not the slightest suggestion of stiif- 


mess in this waist, but its lines have a 


grace only possible where a well-boned 
foundation is used. The little chem- 
isette and the flat scalloped collar are of 
white eloth embroidered in gold. Two 
Soft rosettes conceal the front closing, 
and a wide girdle of black satin gives 
an effective finishing touch. 


HELEN KELLER AND LOTTIE SULLIVAN | 


at the St. Louis fair, the throng of peo- 
ple pressed closer to see the greeting of 
two giris who have been set apart from 
tle rest of the world by their infirmities 
&nd who are rapidly making a place for 
themsélves by developing their remain- 
senses to a wonderful degree. : 
Jharlotte Sullivan, like Helen Keller, 

is blind,-deaf and dumb, and it has long 
been an ardent wish of the two girls to 
meet. The St. Louis exposition gave 


older girl told the Younger of the hope 
and happiness whieh she might find in 
er life in spite of Beto 
‘The world is beutiful to all of us, 
dear little sister, altho we must see it 
in our own way. Love strews our path 
ith flowers," said Helen Keller, hold- 
ng tight the hand of her new friend. 
ottie Sullivan has been blind and 
deaf and dumb since she was 16 months 
old. None of her relatives was able 
to communieate with her, and she soon 


held flared about the feet by a row of featherbone crinolette set in the hem of 
the drop skirt. The blouse is arranged over a well-boned lining, and shows a 
little chemisette and flat collar of white cloth braided in gold.. A wide girdle 
of shiny black satin, almost as shiny as the tip of my lady’s glossy leather shoe, 


The corsage droops low 


gives an air of distinction to this charming toilette. 


New Economical Tricks. 
Another boon tothe economically mind- 
ed is the prevalence of costumes of two 
materials, 
naturally lead to this. Cloth skirts, 
often in white, with bodice of rich bro- 
eade in pink or blue or yellow, showing 


long postillons that extend as sashes 


to the hem of the skirt, are full of sug- 
gestions to the woman who must con- 
sider the cost of her raiment. The 
skirt of a last year’s dress and a few 
yards of silk picked “up for the pro- 
verbial ‘‘song’’ at a sale of ''short 
lengths’’ will give lier a costume of as- 
sured style. 


New Eton Models. 


The prevalence of the long coat has 
not by any means driven the Eton from 
the field. Indeed, many of the best 
of the late models show some modifica- 
tions of the Eton, often with a smart 

ostilion attached. And the postilion, 

y the way, has certainly in its favor 
the fact that it is almost universally 
becoming. : 

Little waistcoats of lenther;or velvet 
or rich Japanese embroideries, or even 
of simple pique or linen, lend an air of 


extreme smartness to these Eton coats, 


A:-wooltex model in a Scotch mixture, 
made along the lines indicated above, 
is trimmed with a wide mohnir braid 
which covers the skirt scams and deco- 
rates the jaunty little Eton. In this 
case the waistcoat is in leather. 


Plaid Shirtwaist Dresses. 

The smartest- shirtwaist dresses for 
this fall are plaid, the real Scotch de- 
signs, or color schemes in the browns 
and greens, or dull two-tone plaids. 

In the most expensive goods it is 
not at all difficult to find the actual 
tartan design, the Stewart, the -Mae- 
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The directoire* modes quite- 


Donald, the Bruce, the Wallace and 
so on thru all the best-known clans. 
And if you are Scotch descent, it is 
the very swagger thing to have a.shirt- 
[most suit in the plaid of your own 
elan. 

The materials are a heavy Scotch 
wool mixture, silk mohair, wash flan- 
nel, light Scotch flannel, taffeta, silk 
and ‘wool voile and straight cotton 
| stuffs. If you want te be most fash- 
ionable -you will have a wash-flannel 
suit in some tartan color, a design that 
has been fought under, sung to, and 
that has been an inspiration to the bag- 
pipes on many a battlefield. ; 

The wool or silk shirtwaist suits all 
have a plaited skirt, wide box plaits 
or marrow knife plaits, or cut cireular 
or accordion plaited. And the blouses 
are plaited to match, full over the chest 
for perfect comfort, loose in the arm- 
hole, moderately full sleeves, with the 
comfortable elbow spring. They are 
very tailor-m2de, all the plaits stitehed 
and double stitched and flatly pressed 
and the silk suits sometimes trimmed 
with bands, collar and cuffs of Suede 
leather. 

-. The wool suits are worn with stocks 
in bright silk and belts in bright leath- 
er, or with a black belt and white lawn 
collar and cuff bands, the lawn hem- 
stitched or trimmed with fine convent 
| embroidery, or coarsely embroidered in 
Russian or Bulgarian color schemes; or 
the most dominant color of the plaid 
is used in the embroidery. 

Where a feather trimmin 

belt is made to match, anc 





is used, a 
it is very 


| swagger to bind all the leather edges 


with taffeta, the same color-or black. 
You can; get a Suede skin from. any 
shoemaker and have him dye it the color 
ser with your plaid, all for very 
ittle" money, and be ultra fashionable 
Just. by. using your.own taste and in- 
genuity. 1 


t 


York point, the Braille, the Old Line 
and-the Moon, and she learned the las- 
ter while she was in St. Louis. 

No one has eyer hedrd Lottie SuM- 
van make a complaint and her happy 
{disposition is a surprise to those who do 

ut know her. Shé is never idle. She 
lressed a large doll whieh is the wonder 
jof the visitors at the Colorado exhibitam 
| the educational building. She makes 
nearly all her own clothing, has pieced’a 
quilt and is a model of neatness in her 
work for the 150 pupils of her school. 

There are. in the United States alto- 
!gether only thirty-five persons who are 
|blnd, deaf and dumb and their educa- 
j tion is one of the wonders of the day. 


— — —PM 


[WHAT WOMEN 
WANT TO KNOW 


Fountain Pen Leaks—My fountain pen 
annoys is by leaking, and I do not 
seom to be able to find the cause, 
Perhaps you can help me?— Student. 


|. To prevent a fountain pen from ieak- 


ing do not fil it too full Dry the 
shoulder on the pen section and the top 


than 1,000,000 francs, or £40,000, were the stature of the swinger, but what it: 
proved, snd of these only 144 exceeded will do to his neighbor, he doesn't say. 2 
2,000,000 francs, or £80,000. There were All authorities agree "that onehanded $ 
only eight fortunes of over 10,000,000 strap swinging tends to deformity, and- $ 
franes, or £400,000, and the highest of all, may produce structural: difficulties. A 
was of the exceptional value of £2,000,000. woman who has been selling ready made 

It is evident, then, that the real million- suits for half a score of years declares|@ ^ 
name ^ slen laires in Francé are very few, but it should that she doesn't fit a woman onee.a|fS 
d belongs to the More association, | be noted that rich men in France marry week without having to alter the su 

he meetings are held in the Gould |rlch wives, so that a family may be much fit the customer's lopsidedness. 

orial church, which she built at|more wealthy than the will of either don't know what does it,'" sh 

ary. _|father or mother would imply, But the|''but I know what the results 


hen John proposed to Betty he} fact remains that the Frenchman is too! | - i haha nr > à aane! could met. der nah that ld vti 3 
told her that he intended leav- | wise to be given over to the hunger tor! China has a tree whi nor aen (pun eme an e s ke gos owa nor understand much that WAS o 4 QUESTION FOR MONDAY. 


erjher. ane 
dred and friends in search of} gold, and that the whole joy of living and two American firms n T 5 Ely | one day Bi ‘is now ears old and her great| To Remove Grease Paint—What will 
f religious toleration. She mod-|for nim is not centered in piling. up. dol- in China ahichate PHA | theo sat Revs t goa MU a amb ipn da to a m e kno} pd to remove ease paint from eee 


r e Ove 
referred him to that verse  in|lars, as it seems to be across the Atlantic. business has prove Tec new #3) without taking the skin with 
1 i AEE i - ; out 1,000 trees hai l 6 ca it f took part in ama 


.|of the barrel with a bit of blotter or 
soft rag. Screw. tightly. "The joint is 
what is ealled a ground joint and makes 
ja perfect joint if tlie parts in eontact 
are dry. 1f they are wet, the ink can- 
not be entirely squeezed out, no mat- 
‘ter how tightly they are screwed to- 
panar The alternate pressure and re- 
axation of the fingers- on the joint 
while writing acts as a pump and con- 


3| cleverness was soon the talk of all Col- 


er’s wife was Betty Taylor Moore. 
More Family association have 

ed a handsome marble shaft to 
eir memory nt Roxbury. Jay Gould 
ns e member of the association, and 
endant of John More; his moth- 

a name was Mary More. Miss Helen 
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t orado. The superintendent of the state : 
institution for the deaf, dumb and blind|: E 
heard of her and made a trip to her 4l 
=|home to persuade her parents to send|: HI 
Z|herto the school. It required mueh»per-| ; i! 
S|suasion before the 8-year-old child be- ; à 
$ pa heri panca tlon terribly tondicappid, 3 1 
| Her þegir owas slow, for no one hadisi- : E : : 
9 E ever triod to teach i Ma i hat woa E oe cpg Seo demata & stantly, draws ink to the surface to soil 
Spelled Bas wens wee aba? fer oh Rae Mee: the figere. | - A DS 
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Whither thou goest, T will go."" recently 
More was a patriot. Th ] 
heroes and its heroin: 





